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(4)  That  during  the  last  five  years,  wrong  with  the  regular  diet.  Some 

a  total  of  stores,  like  some  people,  require  more  il.  ^  '•».  i  , 

$48,125,148  in  newspaper  advertising,  supplementary  stimulation  than  , 

representing  an  estimated  total  of  others.  flE 

344,679,444  lines.  “We  have  had  conspicuous  success  ‘Jl.M  Wi 

Significantly,  Sears  retail  stores  with  circulars  in  certain  Sears  cities.  lit* 

modus  have  weathered  both  the  depression  In  others,  they  are  almost  never  used.  SlBil 

It  all  depends  on  a  combination  of 

In  a  period  of  13  years,  they  have  local  conditions  and  circumstances.  1^*^ " 

grown  from  nothing  to  one  of  the  In  some  instances,  newspaper  cover-  - - ^ - 

merits  or  demerits  of  national  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  The  parent  com¬ 
pany,  nevertheless,  keeps  an  open 
mind  about  all  media,  recognizing  they 
are  extremely  valuable  through  a 
wide  range  of  promotional  assign¬ 
ments.  But  Sears,  as  yet,  has  no  con¬ 
spicuous  success  story  to  tell  about 
achievements  of  any  medium  save  the 
newspaper. 

Little  Change  in  1938-39  Plans 

Regarding  1938-39  advertising  plans 
for  Sears’  retail  stores,  the  recent 
exchange  of  ideas  by  parent  and  field 
executives  will  not  result  in  any  major 
deviations  from  the  policy  established 
during  the  last  five  years.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told.  Advertising  tech¬ 
nique  will  be  refined  and  the  promo¬ 
tional  theme  song  will  be  “stream¬ 
lined.”  The  stores  will  continue  to 
experiment  with  media  and  to  search 
for  the  perfectly  “balanced  diet,”  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Emmet,  as  determined 
by  local  conditions. 

In  general,  findings  of  the  survey  of 
retail  advertising  were  reassuring, 
rather  than  revealing.  They  showed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company’s 
executives  that  standards  of  media 
and  selling  approach  which  have  kept 
the  firm’s  retail  promotion  on  th.e 
ascent,  will  do  for  the  time  being. 

Out  of  the  company’s  13  years  of 
experience  some  definite  ideas  have 
been  evolved  about  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  which  can  do  the 
most  for  the  retail  stores.  Most  stores 
have  little  use  for  widespread  scattered 
circulation,  it  was  stated.  A  store 
which  advertises  many  miles  outside 
the  city  in  which  it  is  located  often 
finds  itself  competing  with  another 
Sears  store  in  a  nearby  city. 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  England  and  sometimes  in 

oace,  an  with  a  mass  marketplace.  Sears,  responds  to  the  peculiar  local  situa-  Illinois,  Sears  stores  are  less  than  15 
>ver  the  Roebuck  &  Co.,  is  in  their  debt  and  tions’  I  have  already  enumerated,  but  miles  apart.  Newspapers  with  big 
rertising  knows  it.”  occasionally  it  is  an  inadequate  selling  rural  circulations  are  sometimes  useful 

r  set  an  Circulars,  the  second  most  important  job  on  the  part  oj  the  newspapers.”  to  Sears  stores,  but  these  represent 
turchase  medium  used  for  Sears’  retail  promo-  Sears  has  experimented  with  radio,  exceptions,  rather  than  the  rule,  it  was 

tion,  are  generally  considered  supple-  billboards  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  pointed  out  by  Sears  officials.  The 

f  Sears’  mentary  to  newspapers,  according  to  with  national  magazine  advertising,  ideal  paper  for  Sears  has  closely  knit 
^  appropriation  for  retail  advertis  -  Dr.  Emmet,  retail  merchandise  man-  Store  managers,  however,  do  not  be-  city  circulation.  Deficiencies  in  news- 
>  Went  to  newspapers;  1.78%  was  ager.  lieve  these  media  can  meet  individual  paper  circulation,  as  indicated,  are 

•nt  in  circulars;  .89%  on  radio  ad-  “A  supplement  is  a  fine  thing,”  de-  store  problems  as  concisely  as  do  the  often  responsible  for  a  more  intensive 
fusing.  The  portion  which  was  de-  dared  Dr.  Elmmet,  “but  you  can’t  live  newspapers.  The  store  manager  is  use  of  circulars  than  the  parent  or- 

to  billboards  was  so  small  it  on  it.  It  gives  vim,  vigor  and  vitality  primarily  concerned  with  his  local  ganization  ordinarily  likes, 

not  figured  in  the  computation  at  certain  seasons  when  the  system  is  marketing  problems  and  is  not  xisxially  As  is  generally  known.  Sears  store 
'  run  down  in  case  there  is  something  equipped  to  pass  judgment  on  the  {Continued  on  page  30) 


;HE  retail  organization  of  Sears, 

Roebuck  &  Co.,  prior  to  its  52nd  the  company  has  spent 
tmiversaiy  Celebration,  the  firm’i 
bggest  selling  event  which  start 
Sept  15,  recently  conducted  a  soul- 
Kirdung  examination  of  its  promo 
|ional  efforts.  The  whole 

and  recession  with  plenty  to  spare. 


large  multiple  store  operations  of  the  age  leaves  something  to  be  desired  for 
country  and  have  actually  passed  in  our  best  market.  In  other  instances, 
volume  the  half-century-old  mail  rates  are  so  high  that  an  exclusive 
order  organization.  use  of  newspaper  space  cannot  be 

Advertising  at  Sears  is  an  integral  reconciled  with  systematic  budgeting 
1^^  function  of  merchandising  and  as  such  and  management.  In  a  large  number 

is  under  the  direction  of  D.  M.  Nelson,  of  instances,  circulars  are  helpful  in 
%  merchandising  vice-president.  Assist-  rounding  out  a  campaign  planned  for 

ing  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  retail  field  is  a  special  selling  event  in  which  news- 
Dr.  Boris  Emmet,  who,  as  general  re-  papers  carry  the  bulk  of  the  burden. 
^  tail  merchandise  manager,  has  imme-  “I  freely  admit  that  there  are  some 

diate  jurisdiction  over  policies  relating  Sears  cities  where  an  unusual  use  of 
to  retail  store  advertising.  circulars  might  give  a  distorted  im- 

Nawspaper.  Greatest  Factor  pression  of  their  place  in  our  national 

promotional  picture,  but  there  is  us- 
Commenting  on  the  retail  promo-  ^  ,,  „  j’  c  n.-  » 

ually  a  pretty  good  reason  for  this, 
tional  survey  conducted  this  summer,  ,  *v,of 

sir  XT  1  ^  u  in  D  T>-  ne  contmued.  Often  that  reason  cor- 

Mr.  Nelson  told  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“I  have  always  known  that  news- 
paper  was  the  backbone 

our 

now  was  the  blood 

I  believe  that 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  a  unique 
—  U  I  position  to  appraise  the  relative  value 

U.  M.  Nelson  various  retail  promotional 

media.  We  entered  the  retail  business 
?erandi  of  the  company’s  478  retail  without  any  preconceived  notions  and 
ores  was  subjected  to  a  period  of  proceded  along  the  road  of  trial  and 
fop  introspection  by  Sears’  merchan-  error.  We  maintained  a  polite  and, 
and  advertising  specialists  who,  j  hope,  a  scientific  interest  in  the  tra- 
piratively,  separated  the  promotional  ditional  methods  of  retail  promotion, 
from  the  promotional  goats.  but  we  also  maintained  an  open  mind. 
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President  Voices 
Faith  in  the 
Nation's  Press 


Letter  to  F.  D.  Schroth 
Stresses  "Vital  Need 
lor  Strong.  Free  Press" 


Asserting  "his  faith  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press”  and  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  "straightforward  pursuit  of 
truth  and  justice  points  one  way  to 
prosperity  and  larger  influence  of 
American  newspapers  both  great  and 
small,”  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  of  congratulation  to  Frank  D. 
Schroth.  as  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  stressed  the  “vital  need 
for  a  strong,  fearless  and  free  press.” 
The  Eagle  printed  the  letter  l^pt.  6. 

The  President’s  latest  utterance  on 
the  press,  which,  in  recent  weeks  has 
been  the  target  for  his  attacks,  was 
notable  in  that  it  had  no  reference  to 
the  "Tory  press.” 

Tk*  President's  Letter 

TTie  letter,  written  from  the  White 
House,  read  as  follows: 

“September  2,  1938. 
“My  dear  Mr.  Schroth: 

“I  congratulate  you  upon  the  great 
opportunity  for  constructive  service 
which  becomes  yours  as  publisher  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Elagle.  It  is  an 
opportunity  which  carries  with  it  a 
grave  responsibility  for  in  these  fate¬ 
ful  times  there  is  vital  need  for  a 
strong,  fearless  and  free  press. 

“By  a  free  press  I  mean  a  press 
which  is  untrammeled  by  prejudice 
and  unfettered  by  selfish  bias,  which 
will  serve  no  cause  but  that  of  truth 
and  which  will  recognize  no  master 
but  justice.  I  think  you  have  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  a  happy  medium 
through  which  to  exemplify  the  high¬ 
est  ideals  of  American  journalism. 
The  paper  has  had  a  long  history  and 
has  commanded  the  services  of  men 
of  character  and  insight  and  vision. 
It  has  chronicled  great  events  in  our 
national  life  which  have  been  a  part 
of  the  broader  life  of  the  world  at 
large. 

“As  it  has  its  own  history  and  has 
witnessed  so  many  changes  the  thought 
occurs  to  me  that  in  the  present 
transition  it  can  and  should  play  an 
important  part.  These  times,  it  seems 
to  me,  demand  above  all  else  truth  in 
the  news,  for  it  is  a  corollary  of  our 
democracy  that  the  public  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  assess  problems  and 
policies  at  their  true  value  if  facts 
are  presented  as  facts,  and  opinion  as 
opinion — each  in  its  true  light.  We 
are  governed  by  public  opinion.  We 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  truth  in  news. 

Hat  Faith  ia  Press 

“Once  the  public  realizes  that  its 
newspaper  serves  no  interest  save  that 
of  truth  it  will  give  that  piaper  an  alle¬ 
giance  that  neither  depression  nor  ill- 
fortune  nor  any  form  of  hard  times 
can  weaken.  I  have  faith  in  the 
American  press  just  as  I  have  faith 
in  the  American  people  and  in  our 
democratic  institutions.  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  straightforward  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth  and  justice  points  one 
way  to  prosperity  and  larger  influence 
of  American  newspapers  both  great 
and  small. 

“To  you  falls  the  privilege  of  as¬ 
suming  direction  of  a  paper  with  a 
great  past,  a  living  tradition.  Times 
change  but  the  essentials  of  life  re¬ 
main.  Ours  is  the  task  of  seeking  a 
new  approach  to  the  solution  of  age 
«ild  problems  which  present  new 
phases  to  changing  generations.  In 
all  this  he  who  serves  the  cause  of 


truth  will  best  serve  the  national  in¬ 
terest. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.” 

Mr.  Schroth,  former  publisher  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  formerly 
associate  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Ae  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 
Newspapers,  publishing  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times,  Morning  State  Gazette 
and  Sunday  Times-Advertiser,  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  Aug.  1,  by  acquiring  Ae  stock 
of  M.  Preston  Goodfellow.  At  that 
time,  in  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  6),  he  said 
he  “was  contemplating  changes  to  im¬ 
prove  the  paper  and  restore  its  pres¬ 
tige.” 

Paper  Format  Changed 

The  first  change  was  evident  Sept. 
5  when  the  paper  appeared  in  new 
format,  displaying  a  Bodoni  upper 
and  lower  case  type  treatment,  and 
with  its  name  shortened  to  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  The  change  restored  Brooklyn 
to  its  former  importance  in  the  title 
line,  replacing  “Daily,”  which  is  car¬ 
ried  in  smaller  type  under  the  paper’s 
title.  It  indicated  also  that  Mr. 
Schroth  was  carrying  out  his  planned 
news  policy  of  giving  greater  emphasis 
to  important  Brooklyn  borough  news. 

Mr.  Schroth  also  announced  exec¬ 
utive  personnel  changes,  as  follows: 
Edwin  G.  Martin,  auditor,  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  PubliAers’ 
Association,  pensioned;  Robert  E. 
Kurz,  Jr.,  acting  circulation  manager, 
succeeding  'Diomas  F.  Mulhern,  and 
Stephen  Lambert,  production  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  James  Garvey. 


U.  S.  Hints  Reporters 
Not  Professional  Men 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  6 — The 
“offhand  reaction”  of  Solicitor  Gerard 
Reilly  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  is  that  reporters  are  not  pro¬ 
fessional  persons,  therefore  not  exempt 
from  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  labor  standards  act. 

Mr.  Reilly  said  today  he  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  question  if  asked  to  do  so 
by  Administrator  Elmer  Andrews,  and 
that  his  final  conclusion  will  be  based 
upon  whatever  evidence  is  presented 
to  him  by  the  parties  in  interest. 

“It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  question, 
but  is  one  which  may  have  many  bor¬ 
derline  cases,”  said  Solicitor  Reilly. 
“For  instance,  foreign  correspondents 
probably  will  be  classed  as  profession¬ 
als  when  there  is  a  determination, 
as  required  by  the  act,  finally 
made.” 

The  legal  adviser  expressed  the 
opinion  that  reporters  in  their  cus¬ 
tomary  duties,  and  desk  men,  would 
not  meet  the  test  of  “professional 
persons”  and  accordingly  would  be 
held  subject  to  the  act  if  not  exempted 
on  some  other  ground. 

Elisha  Hanson,  Washington  attorney 
for  American  Newspaper  Publishers 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

S«*pt.  12-13  —  Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  Oyster 
Harbor  Club,  Osterville,  Mass. 

Sept.  12-13  — N.  Y.  SUte 
Publishers’  Assn,  fall  conven¬ 
tion,  Sagamore  Hotel,  Bolton 
Landing  on  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Sept,  16  —  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  directors 
meeting.  New  York. 

Sept.  16-17  —  Annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  editor’s  short 
course,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  17-19  —  Illinois  News¬ 
paper  Composing  Room  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Sept.  18-20  —  Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  fall 
meeting,  aboard  Old  Bay  Liner 
sailing  from  Baltimore  to  Nor¬ 
folk  and  return. 

Sept.  19-20 — Eastern  Division, 
SNPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
Atlanta  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

Sept.  20-21 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
meeting.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sept.  21-23 — National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Assn.,  16th 
annual  conference,  Cleveland. 

Sept.  23-24  —  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Sept.  26 — Organization  meet¬ 
ing,  Clasified  Advertising  Group 
daily  and  weeklies,  Conway 
Hotel,  Apnleton,  Wis. 

.Sept.  ^6-27  —  10th  Boston 
Conference  on  Distribution. 
Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  sponsored 
by  Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sept.  26-27 — P.N.P.A.  Annual 
Classified  Clinic,  Harrisburger 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  28-30 — Direct  Mail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association,  21st  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Stevens  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

S€‘pt.  28-Ort.l — Assn,  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  Inc.,  28th 
annual  meeting.  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  Va. 


Stanley  Resigns 
As  AP  News  Photo 
Service  Chief 


I 


Association,  said  no  effort  has  been 
made  by  him  through  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  petition  or  argument  to  have 
any  class  of  newspaper  employes 
classified  as  professionals. 
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F.  A.  Resch  Named  Successo: 
EHective  Oct.  1  .  .  .  Cooper 
Lauds  Retiring  Head 


Edward  Stanley,  who  is  credited  in 
a  statement  by  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 


KINOVSKY  REAPPOINTED 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  6— Benn 
Kinovsky,  for  many  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  News  and 
later  advertising  director  of  the  Mil- 
icaukee  News  and  Sentinel,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  local  dailies  as  adver¬ 
tising  director.  During  the  last  four 
months  he  continued  with  the  Hearst 
organization  and  is  now  reassigned 
here. 


Edward  Stanlay 


with  having  brought  the  Associatk 
Press  News  Photo  Service  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  high  standard.  Sept  6  tendertc 
his  resignation  to  Mr.  Cooper  to  takt 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

F.  A.  Resch  news  editor  of  the 
photo  service,  will  succeed  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  on  Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Stanley  resigns  to  imdertakr 
a  business  venture  of  unusual  im¬ 
portance.  He  told  EIditor  &  Pci- 
LisHER  he  was  ‘  not  at  liberty  ri^: 
now”  to  reveal  his  future  busines.- 
plans.  “I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  x 
soon,”  he  said,  “but  at  the  momen: 
any  statement  would  be  embarrassing 
to  other  persons  affected.”  He  added; 
"It  has  been  a  tremendous  privilege 
to  work  under  Kent  Cooper  and  Ai' 
job  has  been  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  assignments  in  the  world.” 

He  denied  there  was  any  connec 
tion  between  his  resignation  and  th<i 
of  William  T.  McCleery,  who  ar 
nounced  his  resignation  last  week  a. 
executive  editor  of  the  AP’s  Featur- 
Service,  effecti/e  Sept.  30.  "There  i; 
no  connection,  whatsoever,  in  Bil’' 
action  and  mine,”  he  said.  "Theyrt 
purely  coincidence.” 

Mr.  Stanley  has  had  ten  years  i 
.service  with  the  Associated  Pre^- 
having  in  that  time  worked  in  O'-- 
cago,  Atlanta,  New  York  and  Lor 
don,  from  which  place  he  took  a: 
executive  work  at  Denver,  followir. 
shortly  afterward  with  the  news  edi¬ 
torship  at  Kansas  City.  Three  yes' 
ago  he  took  over  the  membershi: 
promotion  department  and  a  yew 
and-a-half  ago  he  assumed  control 
the  Associated  Press  Newsphoto  Ser- 
ice  and  its  Wirephoto  tran.smissi ' 
system. 

Mr.  Resch  joined  the  AP  in  Ct 
cago  July  8,  1928,  and  has  worked: 
the  news  service,  feature  and  nev" 
photo  departments  there,  in  Kan-s 
City,  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 
was  born  in  Chicago  in  1906.  A 
uate  of  the  IJniversity  of  lllii''- 
class  of  1927,  he  was  editor-in-cL- 
of  the  Daily  lUini,  college  paper,  du 
ing  his  senior  year.  A  member 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  later  did  t''"” 
uate  work  at  Harvard. 


TESTS  MONEY  VELOCITl 

The  Buffalo  Times  Aug.  29  put  k;* 
circulation  in  the  city  10  $1 
specially  designated  to  show  how  ni’ . 
times  money  used  to  buy  in  Bun-^' 
changes  hands.  Sept.  2,  these  sa.'' 
bills  had  passed  through  more 
40  hands.  The  leading  bill  was 
ported  to  have  changed  hands  se'>q 
times. 


SEPTEMBER 


Business  Editors  Optimistic; 
Foresee  Steady  Advance 


Some  Bright  Spots  in  Fall  Business  Picture 
No  Quick  Advance  Expected  .  .  .  Wages, 
Hours  Low  a  Factor 


the  fall  forecast  for  industrial  activity,  as  made  this  is  always  a  reflection  of  business  con- 
week  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by  editors  of  leading  business  fidence,  available  cash  for  expels 
rtBeations,  is  one  of  general  optimism,  with  production  and 

sales  advancing  slowly  but  steadily  away  from  the  lows  of  tracts  with  some  space  being  increased 
this  year.  for  fall  issues,  second  color  being 

There  are  some  bright  spots,  notably  aviation,  the  textile  specified  and  a  more  cheerful  attitude 
industry,  metal  products,  and  the  chemical  industry,  but  from  among  prospects  and  advertisers, 
no  source  came  any  indication  of  a  swift  upsurge  of  business.  Another  interesting  straw  is  the 
The  majority  of  editors  ignored  politics  in  the  surveys  of  interest  of  hardware  buyCTs  m 

their  fields,  but  a  few  mentioned  that  the  new'  wag^  and  hours  N^mX,  you  1  not  'Se 

law  IS  a  disturbing  element  which  may  affect  wholesale  pricas  this  activity  until  September 

until  it  is  thoroughly  worked  out.  but  this  year  there  has  been  more 

View's  of  the  editors  on  the  fall  business  outlook  follow:  than  satisfying  early  specifications. 


other  straw  is  our  advertising  con- 


fact  that  it  held  its  level  in  the  reces¬ 
sion  is  an  encouraging  indication,  and 
further  advance  is  probable  because 
of  the  well-maintained  level  of  new 
productive  capital  issues.  To  complete 
the  pictiu-e,  it  should  be  added  that 
residential  building,  now  substantially 
at  its  1937  level,  has  good  prospects  of 
making  an  advance  next  year.  At 
present  it  is  at  about  one-third  the 
current  replacement  demand. 

Negative  factors  in  the  construction 
picture  are  the  large  amovmt  of  WPA 
construction,  the  low  level  of  indus¬ 
trial  construction,  and  the  tendency 
of  local  governments  to  postpone  im- 


fidence,  available  cash  for  expenses  provements  in  the  hope  of  getting 
and  some  signs  of  good  business.  The  PWA  s  45%  grants.  Also,  the  con¬ 


tracting  industry  remains  one  of  those 
farthest  behind  in  recovery.  Never- 


for  fall  issues,  second  color  being  theless  the  general  trend  is  forward, 
specified  and  a  more  cheerful  attitude  and  in  fact  even  at  its  present  level 
among  prospects  and  advertisers.  construction  is  active  enough  to  aid 

Another  interesting  straw  is  the  in  general  business  recovery. 


Another  interesting  straw  is  the  *n  general  business  re 
early  interest  of  hardware  buyers  in  ,  , 

gift  and  toy  items  for  the  Christmas  Mixed  Outlook  for 
season.  Normally,  you  do  not  see  Men's  Apparel 
signs  of  this  activity  until  September  bY  ALLE3^  SINSH 

but  this  year  there  has  been  more  Editor,  National  Ch 

than  satisfying  early  specifications. 


Textiles  Stage 
Dramatic  Upturn 
BY  DOUGLAS  G.  WOOLF 
Editor,  Textile  World,  New  York 
IN  CHARACTERISTIC  fashion,  the 
textile  industry  has  changed  with 
dramatic  suddenness  from  a  state  of 
stagnation  and  despair  to  one  of  ac- 


ihan  in  September,  1937,  because  deal¬ 
ers  will  be  unable  to  make  deliveries, 
but  October  volume  is  likely  to  be 
larger  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The 
fourth  quarter  total,  in  fact,  is  prac- 


Fumiture  Industry  Has 
45%  Gain  in  Orders 
BY  J.  A.  GARY 
Editor,  Furniture  Age,  Chicago 


tically  certain  to  be  bigger  than  in  for  July  45% 

the  final  three  months  of  1937.  .,r,A 


Men's  Apparel 

BY  ALLEN  SINSHEIMER 
Editor,  National  Clothier,  Chicago 
FROM  WHERE  WE  SIT,  the  outlook 
for  fall  and  holiday  trade  in  the 
men’s  apparel  industry  is  somewhat 
obscured  by  uncertain  economic  and 
political  factors.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  forecast  is  not  discouraging. 

Inventories  among  retail  men’s  ap¬ 
parel  merchants  are  not  heavy.  The 


ne  nnai  inree  monms  oi  ahead  of  last  year  and  unfilled  orders  downward  trend  of  business  that  con- 

Manufacturers  are  exceedingly  re-  greater  all  signs  noint  directly  ™ 

irent  on  the  ^ihiect  of  retail  nrices  greater,  all  signs  point  aireciiy  tmued  through  the  month  of  June  was 


sla^tion  and  despair  to  one  or  ac-  ^jcent  on  the  subject  of  retail  prices  upward  for’  the  furniture  industry 
tivity  and  hope.  Most  significant  is  there  will  be  no  increases  and 


the  fact  that  this  change  has  been  moderate  reductions  may  be  made, 
cmitra-seasonal;  whereas  usually  the  The  outlook  for  1939  is  definit 


during  the  last  half  of  the  year  with 
the  possibility  that  the  industry  will 
equal  its  1937  performance  or  slightly 


contra-seasonal;  whereas  us^lly  me  The  outlook  for  1939  U  definitely  or  slightly 

summer  brings  declme  m  activity,  this  encouraging  No  boom  is  in  nrosnect  periorma  ce  or  g  Y 

vear  it  brourflt  the  onnosite  encouraging.  XMo  Doom  is  in  prospect  exceed  it.  Employment  m  the  industry 

year  it  orougni  tne  opposite.  but  it  seems  conservative  to  forecast  Rcr  in  dill 

Hiis  trend  is  best  shown  by  the  sta-  ^  gajn  25%  in  domestic  demand  as  in  July  but  still  was  ^% 

tkti,.=  nn  nnncimniinn  nf  fnitr  ®  bclow  last  year  for  the  first  SIX  months. 

usucs  on  consumption  of  the  four  compared  with  1938.  Shinments  for  the  six  months  neriod 


Hiis  trend  is  best  shown  by  the  sta-  ^  gam  of  25%  in  domestic  demand  ai 
tistics  on  consumption  of  the  four  compared  with  1938. 
major  textile  fibers  from  the  low  point 
d  the  year  to  date,  insofar  as  data  are  Products 

jvailable.  Cotton,  wool  and  rayon  eu  i  _ 

reached  their  low  in  April,  and  silk  Increase 

reached  its  low  in  May.  From  those  BY  ADOLPH  BREGMAN 

low  points  on,  each  branch  of  the  in-  Managing  Eklitor,  Metal  Industry 

dustry  improved  monthly.  Cotton  con-  New  York 

sumption  in  July  was  8%  higher  than  THE  METAL  PRODUCTS  manufac 
in  the  low  month,  April.  Wool  con-  turing  industries  are  definitely  feel 


apparently  halted  during  July.  Re¬ 
ports  from  our  business  committee  on 
the  August  trend  show  that  trade  dur¬ 
ing  that  month  was  seasonal,  and 
there  was  some  indication  of  a  slight 
rise  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 


Substantial  Recovery 

were  off  42%  but  climbed  1%  in  July  .  .  if.  .  . 

In  Chemical  Industries 

over  last  year. 

The  housing  situation  offers  abun-  BY  S.  D.  KIRKPATRICI 

dant  promise  for  better  business  for  Editor,  Chemical  &  M 


Managing  Editor,  Metal  Industry,  furniture  merchants  and  manufactur- 


BY  S.  D.  KIRKPATRICK 
Editor,  Chemical  &  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  New  York 
CHEMICAL  PROCESS  industries 
took  a  counter-seasonal  turn  in  July 


sumption  in  July  was  80%  higher  than 
in  the  low  month,  April.  Silk  con- 


New  York  ers  this  year  with  every  month  regis-  CHEMICAL  PROCESS  industries 

THE  METAL  PRODUCTS  manufac-  gains  in  home  building,  which  ^  counter-seasonal  turn  in  July 

turing  industries  are  definitely  feel-  reach  its  peak  for  the  year  in  August  and  are  establishing  much 

ing  an  increase  in  business.  The  rate  October.  Authorities  in  the  building  better  records  than  a  year  ago.  There 
of  increase  is  not  large  but  it  has  “  anticipate  a  gam  in  new  home  bas  been  more  buying  of  chemicals  in 


sumption  in  July  was  14%  higher  than  been  well  sustained  since  mid-July,  construction  over  1937  and  that  means  ^be  last  few  months  than  in  any  com- 
in  the  low  month.  May.  Rayon  con-  "The  brass  mills  of  Connecticut  Valley  ’"ore  furniture,  floor  covermgs,  drap-  parable  period  this  year.  Further- 
sumption  in  July  was  90%  higher  than  are  the  leading  examples  of  this  trend.  ‘  ,.  more,  the  industry  is  confident  that 

in  the  low  months,  April  and  May,  Firms  in  the  metal  finishing  industries  Manufacturers  are^proceedmg  cau-  ^bis  expansion  will  continue  at  a  rate 
and  in  fact,  the  July  rayon  consump- 


Manufacturers  are  proceeding  cau- 


parable  period  this  year.  Further¬ 
more,  the  industry  is  confident  that 
this  expansion  will  continue  at  a  rate 


report  improvement  in  the  number  however,  and  dealers  are  not  advance  of  that  for  business  as  a 


tion  represented  an  all-time  high  for  and  size  of  the  orders  received  from  spectating  in  merAantse,  despite  vvbole,  primarily  because  inventories 


any  month  in  history.  August  figures,  the  automobile  industry. 


when  available,  will  show  further  im¬ 
provement. 

Barring  unforeseen  developments  in 
ihe  general  business  picture,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  continuation 
of  the  upward  trend  in  textiles  through 
the  balance  of  the  year.  As  it  devel¬ 
ops,  it  should  bring  with  it  also  an 
improvement  in  the  price  situation  and 
a  chance  for  profits. 

Steady  Improvement 
Automobile  Field 
BY  JAMES  DALTON 
Editor,  Motor,  New  York 
REGARDLESS  OF  economic  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  political  complexities  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  automobile 
business  is  virtually  assured  for  sev- 
*ral  months  to  come.  How  long  it 
will  continue  will  depend  upon  the 
general  trend  of  trade.  Some  of  the 


the  fact  that  cheao  furniture  has  al-  far  lower  than  a  year  ago  and 

We  are  hopeful  for  continued  im-  advanced  10%  this  summer  in  many  new  chemical  products  are 

provement  in  the  fall.  anticipation  of  the  wages  and  hours  getting  into  commercial  pro¬ 

law  which  will  chiefly  affect  cheap  Auction. 

Outlook  Cheerful  Southern-made  lines.  At  all  the  fur-  ^  substantial  recovery  in  the  con- 

niturc  markets,  Chicago,  Grand  Rap-  sumption  of  chemicals  is  especially 

In  Hardware  Field  ids.  New  York,  High  Point,  San  Fran-  significant  at  this  time  because  these 

BY  CHARLES  J.  HEALE  cisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  July  furni-  raw  materials  enter  into  such  a  wide 

Editor,  Hardware  Age,  New  York  ture  prices  held  firm  and  manufactur-  range  of  industrial  operations.  Scarce- 

FRANKLY,  we  are  very  cheerful,  ers  refused  to  accept  commitments  be-  ly  any  commercial  product  is  made 

Business  has  improved  in  the  last  ^  anticipation  of  mate-  today  that  does  not  require  some 

two  or  three  weeks  and  there  are  very  increases.  In  January,  chemical  or  chemical  engineering 

few  wholesalers  or  retailers  who  have  may  advance  if  these  process  in  its  manufacture.  Recog- 

any  inventory  on  needed  goods  that  anticipations  are  realized.  nizing  this  basic  relation  of  chemicals 

should  enjoy  a  maintained  demand.  to  industry  in  general.  Chemical  & 

In  fact,  I  look  for  some  shortages  in  Heavy  Construction  Has  Metallurgical  Engineering  will  an- 

highly  seasonal  fall  goods  as  most  Maintained  Steady  Rate  nounce  in  its  September  issue  a  new 

manufacturers  curtailed  their  pro-  BY  F  E  SCHMITT  "Chemical  Barometer”  that  will  ac- 

duction  schedules  and  they  too,  are  „ ...  '  „  .  „  ,  curately  reflect  the  month  by  month 

without  surplus  stocks  to  handle  any  Editor,  Engineering  Neics-Record,  trends  in  the  consumption  of  chem- 
substantial  demand.  York  jj-ajs  jf,  the  principal  industries.  On 

With  building  improving  in  many  HEAVY  ENGINEERING  construction  the  basis  of  1935— 100,  this  weighted 
parts  of  the  country,  due  primarily  Bas  maintained  a  surprisingly  high  index  had  reached  the  high  average  of 
to  FHA  financing,  there  has  been  a  ^hd  steady  rate  of  activity  during  1938,  133.41  for  1937  but  had  fallen  to  92.07 


Southern-made  lines.  At  all  the  fur-  ^  substantial  recovery  in  the  con- 
niture  markets,  Chicago,  Grand  Rap-  sumption  of  chemicals  is  especially 
ids.  New  York,  High  Point,  San  Fran-  significant  at  this  time  because  these 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  July  furni-  materials  enter  into  such  a  wide 

ture  prices  held  firm  and  manufactur-  range  of  industrial  operations.  Scarce- 
ers  refused  to  accept  commitments  be-  ]y  any  commercial  product  is  made 
yond  90  days  in  anticipation  of  mate-  today  that  does  not  require  some 


nizing  this  basic  relation  of  chemicals 
to  industry  in  general.  Chemical  & 
Metallurgical  Engineering  will  an¬ 
nounce  in  its  September  issue  a  new 
"Chemical  Barometer”  that  will  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  the  month  by  month 
trends  in  the  consumption  of  chem¬ 
icals  in  the  principal  industries.  On 


BY  F.  E.  SCHMITT 
Elditor,  Engineering  Neics-Record, 
New  York 


1  trend  of  trade.  Some  of  the  to  FHA  financing,  there  has  been  a  ahd  steady  rate  of  activity  during  1938, 
models,  incorporating  rather  good  demand  for  finishing  hardware  relative  to  industry  in  general.  Con- 


HEAVY  ENGINEERING  construction  the  basis  of  1935  —100,  this  weighted 
has  maintained  a  surprisingly  high  index  had  reached  the  high  average  of 


ahd  steady  rate  of  activity  during  1938,  133.41  for  1937  but  had  fallen  to  92.07 

relative  to  industry  in  general.  Con-  in  February  1938.  Since  then  there 
tract  awards  have  been  consistently  has  been  appreciable  recovery  so  that 
ahead  of  19.37,  by  a  modest  margin,  final  figures  for  July  and  August  will 


striking  changes  in  appearance  as  well  and  for  certain  tools  and  related  build-  tract  awards  have  been  consistently  has  been  appreciable  recovery  so  that 

as  many  mechanical  improvements,  al-  ing  supplies.  This  demand  we  expect  ahead  of  19.37,  by  a  modest  margin,  final  figures  for  July  and  August  will 

ready  are  in  production  and  most  of  to  continue  well  up  to  the  cold  weather  stand  at  a  level  higher  than  that  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100.  Among 

the  others  will  be  rolling  off  the  as-  period.  of  any  year  since  1931.  While  this  consuming  industries  that  have  been 

sembly  lines  in  the  near  future.  Two  other  straws  in  the  wind  are  favorable  condition  follows  on  a  four-  most  active  of  late  are  petroleum  re- 

The  “clean-up”  of  1938  stocks  has  the  advance  reservations  for  an  Octo-  year  period  during  which  construction  fining,  rayon  and  plastics,  pr' i  and 
^n  highly  satisfactory  and  inventor-  ber  convention  of  wholesalers  and  has  been  far  below  general  industry  paper,  and  fertilizer  manufacture, 
les  of  used  cars  are  substantially  manufacturers.  It-proipises  to  be  as  in  its  degree  of  recovery,  we  have  to  In  new  plant  construction,  the  chem- 


period.  o*  ^my  year  since  1931.  While  this 

Two  other  straws  in  the  wind  are  favorable  condition  follows  on  a  four- 
the  advance  reservations  for  an  Octo-  year  period  during  which  construction 
ber  convention  of  wholesalers  and  has  been  far  below  general  industry 


of  any  year  since  1931.  While  this  consuming  industries  that  have  been 
favorable  condition  follows  on  a  four-  most  active  of  late  are  petroleum  re¬ 
year  period  during  which  construction  fining,  rayon  and  plastics,  pr’ i  and 


manufacturers.  It-proipises  to  be  as 


I  jailer  than  a  year  ago.  Retail  sales  large  as  the  largest  previous  gather- 
•s  month  probably  will  be  smaller  ings  and  even  set  a  new  record.  TTiis 


in  its  degree  of  recovery,  we  have  to 
remember  that  construction  still  is  not 


paper,  and  fertilizer  manufacture. 

In  new  plant  construction,  the  chem¬ 
ical  process  industries  rank  second 


much  above  half  its  full  volume.  The  only  to  the  food  industries.  Reports 
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to  the  McGraw-Hill  Construction 
News  Service  show  contracts  actually 
awarded  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1938  total  $28,907,000.  The  cumulative 
total  for  proposed  work  in  plant  ex- 
l>ansion  and  modernization  during  the 
same  fjeriod  is  $^,636,000.  Process 
and  food  industries  together  share 
of  1938  new  plant  construc- 


Mild  Optimism  in 
Lumber  Industry 
BY  A.  L.  FORD 

Managing  Elditor,  American  Lum¬ 
berman,  Chicago 

WHILE  THE  lumber  industry'  still  is 


^  ^  _  last  year  and,  what  is  more  importan: 

fj  n  1 1  t  indications  are  for  an  increase  abovi 

A*  V  C  A  L  A  O  A  AA  U  U  L  A  w  w  a  year  ago  as  the  year  progresses. 

_  6.  The  prospects  are  that  wagi 

^  ^  ^  II  •  ^  M  W  rates,  which  have  recently  been  sag 

A  O  A  JL  cl  XX  X  O  A  CL  X  A  become  stabilize; 

but  may  improve  in  many  low-wagi 

IN  AN  ATTEMPT  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  newspaper  advertising  sections  of  this  industry. 

prospects  for  the  coming  fall.  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  wired  more  7.  "^ere  is  no  expectation  for  ver 
than  three  score  leading  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies.  much  lower  prices,  even  though  soir. 

Although  the  response  was  not  large,  the  replies  received  indicate  that  sections  o  tex  i  e  r  may  contir.u 
industrialists  are  expecting  increases  in  business  which  may  be  accompanied  pressure  w  i  e  o  ers  improv 

by  slight  increases  in  advertising  expenditures.  Most  advertisers  replying  t  l  ]■  a 

cx^ct  to  continue  present  advertising  plans.  A  few  of  the  agencies  foresee  tr^will  ^extend  irs\mp?ov\mem  be 
a  brighter  fall  for  newspaper  adverUsing.  ^ 

A9encict  Feel  Clienti*  Information  Is  Confidential  largely  on  the  general  business  treic 


try  will  extend  its  improvement  be- 
yound  the  end  of  the  year  will  depend 
largely  on  the  general  business  trend. 


HILE  THE  lumber  industry'  still  is  It  was  found  that  agency  response  to  the  query  was  slight,  probably  for  the  political  situation,  and  foreign  de-| 
much  below  normal,  it  is  showing  a  several  reasons.  A  prominent  one  was  that  such  information  about  clients’  velopments.  With  any  encouragemerJ 


distinct  improvement  and  mild  optim¬ 
ism  has  succeeded  the  pronounced 
pessimism  that  prevailed  among  its 


advertising  plans  is  confidential  and  shouldn’t  be  given  out. 

Following  are  the  telegrams  from  advertisers  and  agencies: 

C.  E.  Wilson,  executive  vice-president.  General  Electric  Company, 


from  these  various  sources  the  fall 
gain  could  be  extended  into  next  yea:  I 


mem  unng  e  ear  V  Bridgeport,  Conn:  “Careful  review  of  our  markets  indicates  very  good  possi-  Power  Prospects  Bright 

year.  o  ®  ^  ,  bilities  for  a  number  of  General  Electric  products  this  fall.  This  is  particu-  If  Business  Picks  Up 

b'^ed^substantial  orders  there  was  certain  home  appliance  lines.  Therefore  we  shall  carry  on  a  BY  PHILIP  W.  SWAIN 

an  active  demand  for  the ’woods  th-it  vigorous  advertising  and  promotional  program  which  will  become  Editor,  Poiecr,  New  York 

go  into  the  production  of  furniture-  evident  to  consumers  and  dealers  beginning  in  October.  POWER-FIELD  prospects  for  this  fal 

the  first  favorable  condition  that  had  A.  C.  Bond,  advertising  manager.  United  Drug  Co.,  Boston:  “Have  opti-  g^d  winter  are  definitely  hitched 
confronted  hardwood  producers  since  mistic  viewpoint  for  fall  and  winter  business  and  will  extend  our  promotion  the  trend  of  general  business,  but  the 
the  fall  of  1937.  There  was  a  real  accordingly.  We  are  attempting  to  concentrate  advertising  exploitation  from  connection  is  an  elastic  band,  not  a 
spurt  in  buying,  but  this  since  has  many  central  points  where  we  have  outstanding  representation.  We  have  no  gear.  Ever  see  a  boy  use  a  sling  shot 
tapered  off  and  demand  for  the  time  cxte.ided  plan  for  national  effort  beyond  our  regular  program  of  national  The  hand  with  the  stick  moves  on: 
being  has  slowed  down  consider-  radio  broadcast  during  fall  and  spring.”  and  out,  but  the  stone  doesn’t  move 


being  has  slowed  down  consider 
ably. 


R.  H.  Grant,  vice-president  of  General  Motors:  “We  are  expecting  a 


and  out,  but  the  stone  doesn’t  move 
Instead,  the  rubber  stretches.  Finally 


•  J  •  *1.  CU  XVXV/IVAO.  f »  ^  die  O  —  —  j - - -  - . 

T^e  conhnued  mcrease  in  home  reasonable  increase  in  business  in  the  1938/1939  season  and  as  our  cooperative  with  the  rubber  taut,  the  boy  release; 


u  mg  IS  e  encouragmg  ea-  advertising  follows  volume  this  will  mean  an  automatic  increase  in  the  co-  stone  ana  it  snoots  out  at  mg: 

cpurative  advertising  done  jointly  by  us  and  our  dealers.  We  expect  that  velocity.  Thats  what  will  happm!. 

tn  malcp  ^riphter  the  national  advertising  done  by  divisions  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  utility  power-plant  const^ction  if  thr 

also  has  helped  to  make  brighter  the  •  »  general  improvement  in  business  (anc 

outlook  for  continued  better  busi-  P  ^  resulting  increase  in  loads)  continue 

ness.  S.  B.  Eckert,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.:  ‘We  plan  no  much  further.  Either  there  will  be 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  retail  lumber  f-hauge  m  our  advertising  expenditures  tor  coming  year.”  (E.  &  P.,  April  23,  enormous  speeding  up  of  buildin: 

dealer:,  and  wood  using  industries  are  1938,  quoted  Media  Records  figures  showing  Sun  Oil  Company  placed  2,198,-  or  the  band  will  snap  (meaning  tha 

generally  below  normal  and  as  stocks  lines  of  newspaper  advertising  in  1937.)  power  shortages  will  threaten), 

at  the  mills  are  not  excessively  large,  Amos  Ball,  general  manager  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana:  Even  today,  utility  loads  are  k 

increasing  demand  soon  will  bring  “Our  fall  advertising  will  be  about  the  same  or  a  little  less  than  last  year.  In  above  the  1929  level.  Increase  in  gen- 
about  a  satisfactory  balance  between  the  early  fall  of  last  year  we  put  on  a  very  intensive  campaign  to  introduce  erating  capacity  over  1929  is  insignifi- 
production  and  orders,  with  higher  improved  gasoline.  We  are  not  undertaking  anything  similar  this  fall  but  cant,  so  safety  margins  have  shrivellec 
and  more  stable  prices.  However,  gj-e  doing  a  little  heavier  advertising  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  than  To  make  matters  worse,  it  takes  a  yea; 
even  with  practical  assurance  of  ^e  did  last  year.”  (Media  Records  figures  show  S.  O.  of  Indiana  placed  or  two  from  the  time  the  equipment  i; 

larger  demand  and  sustained  stable  ],999,5C5  lines  of  newspaper  space  in  1937.)  ordered  to  get  a  new  plant  in  opera- 

values  the  industry  in  large  measure  -j  ^  i  .-n  i  ^  *  j  •  tion.  So  far,  fear  of  government  coir.- 

is  marking  time,  waiting  to  see  just  W.  W  Wachtel,  president,  Calvert  Dis  lUers  Corp.;  Calvert  intends  in-  investment,  but  no 

how  it  will  W  thp  W:,CT^=  creasing  its  newspaper  advertising  this  fall.  „  ar^wtH  nf  ln:>Hc  thp  fearo! 


the  stone  and  it  shoots  out  at  higt| 


Stocks  in  the  hands  of  retail  lumber 
dealers  and  wood  using  industries  are 
generally  below  normal  and  as  stocks 
at  the  mills  are  not  excessively  large. 


an  enormous  speeding  up  of  buildin: 
or  the  band  will  snap  (meaning  tha 
power  shortages  will  threaten). 
Even  today,  utility  loads  are  k 


production  and  orders,  with  higher 
and  more  stable  prices.  However, 
even  with  practical  assurance  of 
larger  demand  and  sustained  stable 
values  the  industry  in  large  measure 
is  marking  time,  waiting  to  see  just 
how  it  will  be  affected  by  the  wages 
and  hours  law  that  becomes  effective 
Oct.  24. 

The  first  and  certain  effect, 
of  course,  will  be  substantially  m- 
creased  costs  of  production,  but 
whether  these  advances  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  trade  without  considerable 
resistance  remains  to  be  seen. 

Textile  Apparel  Field 
Shows  Improvement 


ordered  to  get  a  new  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion.  So  far,  fear  of  government  coir- 
petition  has  stifled  investment,  but  no 
the  growth  of  loads.  When  the  fear  o! 


Ralph  F.  Rogan,  advertising  manager,  Procter  and  Gamble:  “We  plan  to  impending  power  shortages  become; 


continue  advertising  policies  and  expenditures  on  the  present  basis.” 


greater  than  that  of  the  govemiiien;l 


Lunsford  Richardson,  president,  Vick  Chemical  Co.:  “The  Vick  Chem-  interference,  the  release  of  equipmer 
ical  Company  is  increasing  its  newspaper  advertising  schedules  more  than  buying  will  be  almost  explosive  n 
30%  over  last  year.  We  are  doing  this  because  an  extensive  survey  of  exist-  nature,  with  the  likelihood  of  a  serioii- 
ing  conditions  convinces  us  there  will  be  a  general  improvement  in  business  Iraffic  jam  of  orders  in  plants  mM'-- 
during  the  coming  months  and  because  newspapers  have  always  been  the  facturing  large  boilers  and  turbine: 


backbone  of  our  advertising  program.” 

Agencies*  Forecasts  Are  More  Optimistic 

Searle  Hendee,  vice-president  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising  agency: 


Even  a  modest  general  business  boor 
may  create  such  a  situation. 

The  buying  of  industrial  powe: 
equipment  never  sank  to  so  low : 


Statement  by  Fairchild  Publications  “Outlook  for  fall  and  winter  advertising  considerably  improved  over  forecast  level,  and  therefore  may  not  build  ^ 
New  York  ’  August  1.  Two  large  national  advertisers  who  suspended  advertising  explosively,  but  any  improvement : 

ACTIVITY  IN  the  textile  annarel  in-  ^  recently  reinstated  subsUntial  fall  schedules.  Indications  the  general  business  picture  will  bri'i 

dustry  at  the  present  time  is  on  a  programs  wiU  approximate  1937  and  original  1938  cam-  to  many  the  courage  and  the  mea'- 

higher  level,  after  seasonal  adjust-  to  modernize.  Present  natmnal 

ment,  than  during  the  first  six  months  Wendell  P.  Colton,  president  of  the  New  York  agency  bearing  his  name;  irom  improper  operation  and  obsoir 
of  the  year.  The  improvement  has  “Only  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  can  stop  the  upward  curve  of  equipment  in  industrial  power 
been  much  more  marked  in  textiles  national  advertising  in  American  newspapers.  Recovery  has  been  progressing  exceeds  $500,000,000  yearly.  Ma? 
than  in  apparel  thus  far.  The  gain  liere.  Uncertainty  about  Europe  has  been  holding  back  the  final  release  on  companies  are  waiting  for  the  oppe 
,11  tr,,.  fUi,  o,-,  - -  tuoity  to  horvest  their  share  of  t 


has  been  in  all  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  —  cotton,  wool,  silk  and 
rayon. 

Output  has  been  sustained  on  a  fairly 
high  level  above  the  recent  low,  al¬ 
though  below  a  year  ago.  Increased 
activity  is  to  take  care  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  volume  that  occurred,  particularly 
in  June  and  July. 

Buying  in  August,  however,  was 
somewhat  disappointing,  even  in  some 
seasonal  lines. 


many  expenditures.  Some  reserves  for  this  purpose  are  therefore  accumu-  lenity  to  harvest  ineir  snare  oi  u  j 
lating.  When  this  nightmare  ends — and  it  can’t  go  on  much  longer — news-  ^  saving, 

papers  will  be  the  first  to  realize  on  the  general  desire  to  do  business  again  Stores  Unlikely  to  Show 
in  a  big  way.  Gains  Above  1937 

J.  M.  Mathes,  president  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York;  “We  are  han-  gy  c  K  MAC  DERMUT  JR 
dling  increased  appropriations  for  Eveready  Prestone  Anti-freeze,  Silex  i-j-  n  ’  > 

Coffee  Maker  and  Canada  Dry  for  this  fall.  Other  accounts  are  practically  ^  P®*"*”^®’**  Store  Ecunom- 

the  same  with  one  or  two  showing  slight  increases.  General  business  outlook  lork 

depends  largely  on  whether  or  not  we  have  war,  although  if  war  is  declared  FROM  A  PURELY  domestic  viewpor 
eventually  it  will  react  favorably  on  American  business.”  P*'®  department  stores  sittt- 

A.  B.  Reincke,  president  of  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago:  jn 


Stores  Unlikely  to  Show 
Gains  Above  1937 
BY  C.  K.  MAC  DERMUT,  JR. 
Editor,  Department  Store  Ecunoin'S 
New  York 


one  can  see  department  stores  sitW 
fairly  pretty  for  the  next  four  montb 
In  most  cases  they  have  budgeted  thfi 


Present  indications  are  that  the  im-  “We  have  felt  an  improvement  in  confidence  and  believe  most  business  men  expectations  on  a  sligWl 


provement  in  textile-apparel  activity, 
which  has  not  been  reflected  in  earn¬ 
ings,  should  continue  into  the  fall  sea- 


are  eager  to  go  ahead  with  new  plans  to  manufacture  sales.” 

(Continued  on  page  35) 


lower  basis  than  last  year.  Havii 
already  pulled  stocks  into  line,  tbf 
have  every  intention  of  keeping  the 


son  and  possibly  extend  through  the  quotations  hardly  indicate  that  we  ment  manufacturers  and  retailers  are  so;  speculative  buying  is  non-existe 
rest  of  the  year.  The  outlook  beyond  have  emerged  from  the  1930  debacle  to  very  low.  Expense  budgets  coincide  fairly 


that  is  not  clear  enough  as  yet  The  any  extent. 


Despite  the  bulge  in  buying  in  with  sales  expectations — and  in  ma:! 


lavoraoie  factors  m  the  present  tex-  2.  Inventories  in  the  hands  of  man-  June  and  part  of  July,  commitments  cases  without  wage  cutting, 
^e-apparel  situation  include  the  fol-  ufacturers  are  comparatively  low  gen-  today  are  considerably  below  last  year.  Thus,  any  real  volume  pick-up 


lowing: 

1.  Prices  are  low.  In  fact,  current 


erally,  with  one  or  two  exceptions 


5.  Retail  sales  of  textile .  garment  individual  stores  will  be  a  “p'“-' 


3.  Inventories  in  the  hands  of  gar-  items  in  units  are  about  the  same  as 


(Continued  on  page  32) 
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H.  L.  Mencken  Rides  Again 
Rowelling  U.  S.  Newspapers 


of  the  President.  He  should  do  a  lot 
talking.  I  regard  Roosevelt  as  an 

,  unmitigated  quack,  but  I  greatly  pre- 

fer  him  to  such  clams  as  Coolidge. 
Quack  or  not,  he  is  smart,  and  is  thus 
^  worth  a  thousand  Hoovers  or  Hard- 

■'  “On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  the 

I  American  newspapers  have  done  a 

good  job  under  Roosevelt.  The  best 
them  have  described  him  accurate- 
\  ly.  If  the  people  like  him  as  he 

stands,  that  is  their  business,  not  the 

^  newspapers’.  A  newspaper’s 

"71;^%  js  fo  Ihe  truth,  not  to  run  things.’’ 

A  .,i4SEl  Mr.  Mencken  thinks  a  great  many 

—  . . . .'"'  >»»*'  American  newspapers  have  lost  all 

^  ^  definite  character,  “chiefly  because 

'  '•  ^  they  are  filled  with  syndicated  stuff.” 

*  j  ’  In  the  face  of  bitter  controversy,  they 

-  '  ^ - — - *’**^'^ -  try  to  avoid  offending  any  consider- 

H.  L.  Mencken  in  a  period  of  gestation  before  giving  birth  to  a  wisecrack.  able  faction,  he  said.  This  may  be 

prudent,  but  it  is  bad  journalism,”  he 

press  agent  jobs,  offering  relatively  He  is  much  opposed  to  academic  dis-  observed.  “I  prefer  outspoken  peo- 
high  salarie.s.  Whether  newspapers  tinctions.  Pje.” 

can  advance  salaries  sufficiently  to  Mr.  Mencken’s  achievements  are  Newspaper  chains,  Mr.  Mencken 
put  down  this  nuisance  remains  to  be  too  well  known  to  need  recounting  said,  are  sick  and'  are  falling  to 
seen.  I  incline  to  think  they  can.”  and  most  people  know  him  for  the  pieces  by  their  own  weight.  He  said 
To  Mr.  Mencken’s  mind  the  entrance  truculent  and  dogmatic  tone  of  his  there  was  no  chain  in  America  that 
of  labor  leaders  into  newspaper  edi-  writings.  Few  will  dispute  that  he  is  could  be  called  influential.  “It  is  a 
torial  offices  “will,  at  the  start,  cause  the  greatest  reviewer  of  his  time.  He  sheer  impos.sibility  for  one  man  to 
confusion,  and  probably  damage  the  has  been  called  the  dean  of  American  manage  a  dozen  or  more  papers  in 
better  sort  of  men.”  This  difficulty,  critics  but  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  different  states,”  he  growled.  “He 
however,  will  work  out  in  time,  he  title,  he  indicates.  In  spite  of  his  couldn’t  even  read  them  in  one  day- 
said.  At  present  he  believes  the  edi-  dragooning  style  and  rough  manners  in  the  way  a  newspaper  man  musi 
torial  unions  are  suffering  from  poor  he  is  esteemed  highly  by  the  Fourth  read  his  own  papers.  I  am  glad  tc 
leadership,  though  he  holds  out  hope  Estate.  see  the  principal  chains  closing  theii 

that  “sooner  or  later  they  will  be  rim  Mr.  Mencken  threw  a  few  rays  of  ranks.” 

by  superior  men.”  light  into  the  dark  corners  of  the  lit-  Mr.  Mencken  said  he  had  no  titk 

In  Favor  of  Organization  erary  cupboard  even  though  he  said:^  with  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  and  has 

Mr.  Mencken  said  he  was  in  favor  J  discuss  books  in  pros^ct  ”  never  had  one  since  1910,  when  he 

of  organization  of  working  men,  and  ^ 

that  if  he  would  have  been  eligible  he  m  all  probability,  will  be  a  help  launch  the  Evening  Sun.  He 

would  have  joined  the  American  of  Solomonic  advice  to  the  added,  however,  that  last  spring  he 

Newspaper  Guild.  However,  he  thinks  cautioning  them  against  poll-  acted  as  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun 

the  guild's  “present  libido  for  passing  three  months.  Genial  iconoclast 

_ _ ;c  rvUi,.  T*  o+joir  narlots.  he  retired  as  editor  of  The  Avierican 
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J.  C.  Penney  Store 
Increases  Trade 
By  Newspaper  Ads 

Springfield.  Ill.,  Chain  Store 
Records  117%  Greater 
Business  on  One  Day 

Sprin'cfisld,  Ill.,  Sept.  6 — One  of  the 
most  outstanding  successes  in  the 
retail  business  in  Springfield  is 
that  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company 


Type  of  newspaper  adverti$in9  bringing 
increased  sales  to  the  Penney  Conupany 
store  in  Springfield,  III. 


which  showed  an  increase  in  July  of 
36%  over  July,  1937.  August  fig\ires, 
not  yet  releas^,  are  expected  to  show 
a  substantial  increase  over  August  of 
last  >-ear.  This  marks  the  eighth  suc¬ 
cessive  increase  for  the  year. 

These  increases  are  in  addition  to  a 
big  business  last  year  which  the  J. 
C.  Penney  Company  terms  a  “phe¬ 
nomenal  year.”  The  Penney  store 
uses  newspaper  advertising  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  Springfield. 

J.  D.  Crabtree,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  store  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  was  made  manager 
of  the  Springfield  store  Jan.  1,  in 
looking  over  the  figures  for  1937,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  he  had  quite  a  job 
on  hLs  hands  to  beat  last  year's  marks. 

Use  One  Newspaper 
A  program  of  advertising  in  one 
newspaper,  the  Illinois  State  Journal, 
was  decided  upon.  Large  advertise¬ 
ments  were  scheduled  for  Sundays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  with  occa¬ 
sional  small  ads  interspersed.  The 
store  prepares  its  own  copy  vmder 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Crabtree  and 
features  items  which  fit  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  strict  supervision  is  placed 
on  all  advertising.  The  store  mer- 
chandLses  each  promotion  and  the  win¬ 
dows  are  tied  up  with  each  event. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  events 
of  recent  date  was  the  Suburban  Day 
promotion,  which  showed  an  increase 
in  business  for  the  store  of  117% 
over  the  previous  year  on  a  corre¬ 
sponding  day. 

Another  high  light  in  the  year’s  ac¬ 
tivities  was  the  “Half-Day  Half-Dol¬ 
lar”  advertisement  which  ran  in  Aug¬ 
ust  on  what  normally  has  been  a  fair 
shopping  day  in  Springfield,  and  pro¬ 
duced  55%  more  business  than  last 
year. 

Other  special  sales  days  on  which 
advertising  created  increases  over  the 
same  day  a  year  ago  were;  40%  on 
May  7;  28%  on  July  2;  Dollar  Day, 


23% ;  Saturday,  Aug.  27,  39% :  and 
53%  on  another  Suburban  Day. 

Another  important  event  of  recent 
date  was  the  J.  C.  Penney  Theatre 
Party  for  children  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Crabtree  leased  the  Orpheum  Theatre 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  3.000  and 
turned  the  house  over  to  the  young¬ 
sters  for  a  morning  matinee. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

APPOINTMENT  of  Robert  Strunsky 

as  copy  chief  of  its  advertising  de¬ 
partment  has  been  announced  by  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  de¬ 
partment  store.  He  formerly  was 
men’s  wear  copywriter  for  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Henry  Ewald,  head  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  agency,  Detroit,  is  serving 
on  a  committee  in  charge  of  a  drive 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Howard  Street 
Mission  in  that  city. 

Allan  C.  GtoirscHALDT.  for  years 
head  of  the  Gott<=chaldt-Humnb»-ey 
agency  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  joined  the 
executive  staff  of  Harold  Cabot  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Boston  agency. 

John  C.  McManem'n,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  copy  department  of  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  with  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
and  William  Esty  &  Co.,  Inc. 

National  Svortsman  and  Hunting  & 
Fishing  Magazine  announce  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Earl  W.  Scrogum  as  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising.  Scrogum  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  Au¬ 
tomobile  and  Trailer  Travel  Magazine, 
and,  for  several  years,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Economist. 

Kelly,  Stuhlman  &  Zahrndt,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  announced  the  appointment  of 
Brian  P.  Burnes  as  art  director  this 
week. 

John  E.  Robertson,  formerly  new 
business  manager  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Charles  W.  Hovt  Company, 
Inc.,  will  join  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Sept.  12. 

James  C.  Fuller  and  Irvin  Shaw 
have  opened  an  advertising  agency. 
Fuller  &  Shaw,  at  1472  Broadway,  New 
York,  specializing  in  direct  mail  ser¬ 
vice. 

Eugene  H.  Gordon,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Brown  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  past  10  years  and  for¬ 
merly  with  Ford  Motor  Company,  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  joined  the 
stpff  of  Gardner  Advertising  Co. 


Tho  ^TITCH 

in  '^IME 

. .  .M  Labor  Day  driviag  Made  carofrao 


STANDARD 

SERVICE 


STANDARD  OIL  DEALERS 


Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  used  this  unusual 
cartoon-illustrated  ad  with  rhyming  copy 
to  put  over  its  special  Labor  Day  adver¬ 
tising  message  to  the  motoring  public. 
The  "stitch  in  time"  ad  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  middle  west.  It 
advises  that  "stitching"  is  done  by  23,000 
Standard  dealers. 

A.  N.  Steele,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  and  later  with  Ditto,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  Detroit  sales  staff  of  the 
American  Weekly. 

Anthony  Mattes,  formerly  with 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Blackett - 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  as  an  art  di¬ 
rector,  succeeding  Ray  Jordan,  re¬ 
signed. 

Rufus  G.  Pankow,  formerly  in 
charge  of  sales  and  advertising  for 
Rit  Products  Corporation,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Puck — The 
Comic  Weekly,  succeeding  H.  E. 
Christiansen,  who  recently  joined 
Henri.  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago 
agency. 

John  E.  D.  Coffey  has  joined  the 
Haire  Publishing  Co.  as  advertising 
manager  of  Carpet  &  Upholstery 
Trade  Review.  Coffey  was  for  nine 
years  with  the  Bill  Brothers  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  serving  first  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Carpet  and  Rug 
News  and  later  business  manager  of 
Drapery  Profits. 


Four- A  to  Resume 
Circulation  Surveys 

Reviving  a  service  it  temporarily 
discontinued  five  years  ago,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  is  soon  to  conduct  an  analysis  of 
the  readers  of  all  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers  together  with  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News.  The  survey  will  seek 
to  classify  the  newspaper  readers  into 
income  classes  and  calculate  the 
amount  of  overlapping  done  in  the 
circulation  of  each  paper  with  the 
others. 

Prior  to  1933  the  Four-A  conducted 
similar  surveys  in  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  Boston.  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch  directed  the  research  staff  in 
most  of  the  surveys. 

The  cost  of  the  Los  Angeles  survey 
is  to  be  borne  by  all  the  newspapers 
involved,  according  to  F.  R.  Gamble, 
executive  secretary  of  the  AAAA. 
The  name  of  the  director  of  the  survey 
was  not  revealed.  The  knowledge  ob¬ 
tained,  Mr.  Gamble  stated,  will  be 
used  to  permit  the  use  of  newspaper 
space  more  intelligently  by  advertis¬ 
ers. 


ATLANTIC  TO  BROADCAST  168  FOOTBALL  GAMES 

PHILADELPHIA,  Sept.  7 — Joseph  R.  Rollins,  advertising  manager  for  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  announced  this  week  that  168  intercollegiate 
football  games  will  be  broadcast  play-by-play  this  fall  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  refining  company.  The  broadcasts  will  be  from  games  ranging  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida  in  the  East  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio,  Rollins  said. 
Fifty  announcers  are  now  in  Philadelphia  attending  a  “broadcasting  school” 
under  the  direction  of  Les  Quailey,  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  radio  department. 
N.  W.  Ayer  is  in  charge  of  programs  and  contract  arrangements.  The  broad¬ 
casts  will  be  supplemented  with  a  newspaper  campaign,  it  was  announced. 

1,000  EXPECTED  AT  NEW  ENGLAND  AFA  MEETING 

MORE  THAN  1,000  new  England  advertising  executives  are  expected  to  attend 
the  three-day  19th  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  District  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  at  the  Hotel  Wendell,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Oct. 
2,  3  and  4.  The  theme  will  be  the  slogan  “Advertising  Creates  Sales — Sales 
Mean  Jobs.”  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Kenneth  Goode  of  Macy’s,  New  York 
City;  Don  Francisco,  president  of  the  Lord  &  Thomas  Agency,  New  York; 
George  S.  Slocum  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America;  John  C.  Watson,  John  C.  Myers  Co.,  Albany;  Grover  Whalen, 
president  of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  and  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps 
of  Yale  University.  Value  of  newspapers,  radio,  billboards,  direct  mail  and 
magazines  as  advertising  media  will  be  discussed. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

GOODERHAM  &  WORTS,  LTD.,  on 

Sept.  15  will  start  a  large-space 
campaign  in  newspapers  in  major  cit¬ 
ies  throughout  the  country  on  G.  &  W 
Five-Star  Whisky.  The  campaign  will 
run  tmtil  July.  Sherman  K.  Ellb  4 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Albert  Frank  -  Guenther  Law,  Inc, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Hotel  Association  to  direct  an 
advertising  campaign  to  attract 
World’s  Fair  visitors.  Billboards  and 
car  cards  will  be  used. 

Frank  Best  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Drug 
Company  to  direct  its  advertising. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  will  be 
used. 

The  Gulf  Brewing  Company,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  has  appointed  Ruthraull  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Krim-Ko  Company,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  chocolate  milk  drink,  has 
app>ointed  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Chicago,  to  direct 
its  advertising,  efl'ective  at  once.  W.  C. 
Nichols  is  account  executive. 

National  Tea  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Stack  -  Goble  Advertising 
Agency,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  radio 
advertising  program,  details  of  which 
are  yet  to  be  determined. 

Fannie  May  Candy  Shops,  Chicago, 
have  named  Stack-Goble  Advertising 
Agency  of  that  city. 

National  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  named  the  Charles  Dallas 
Reach  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Charles  W.  Scott  is  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

International  Handkerchief  Com¬ 
pany,  maker  of  Sealpackerchief, 
Grenadier  and  Pace  Setter  brands,  has 
appointed  Menken  Advertising,  Inc., 
to  direct  advertising  and  promote  a 
new  line  of  women’s  handkerchiefs. 
Charles  H.  Sandak  is  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

B-ettes  Corporation,  New  York  and 
DuBois,  Pa.,  is  opening  a  campaign  for 
B-ettes,  a  sanitary  tampon.  Mackay- 
Spaulding  Co.,  New  York,  is  in  charge 
of  merchandising  and  advertising. 
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Newspapers  Get 
More  Ads  from 
Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Late  Summer  Copy  lor 
Hot  Cereal  Sets  Pre¬ 
cedent  ...  To  Use  Color 

Chicago,  Sept.  7— Breaking  prece¬ 
dent  in  advertising  hot  cereals,  Quak¬ 
er  Oats  Company  this  year  opened  its 
fall  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
on  Quaker  and  Mother’s  Oats  with  a 
half  page  color  ad  in  Puck — The  Comic 
Weekly,  Aug.  21,  and  will  follow 
through  with  a  second  half  page 
comic  ad  in  54  Sunday  newspapers, 
including  Puck,  Metropolitan  Comics 
and  27  additional  papers,  Sept.  11. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  generally 
conceded  that  hot  cereals  should  be 
advertised  only  during  cool  weather. 
However,  in  recent  years,  Quaker  Oats 
reports  increasing  consumption  of 
Quaker  and  Mother’s  Oats  during  the 
sununer  and  it  was  felt  the  usual  fall 
upturn  might  be  speeded  by  late 
summer  advertising  in  newspapers. 
Larger  Share  to  Newspapers 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

“PUBLIC  REACTION  has  been  ter-  "Stafford  is  not  a  rich  man,  as  you 
rific!”  know.  But  he  has  found  it  both 

That  is  the  response  given  this  week  pleasant  and  profitable  to  seek,  with- 
by  Howard  Dietz,  director  of  public-  in  his  means,  the  better  things  of  liv- 
ity  and  advertising  of  Metro-Gold-  ing.  It  helps  him  in  the  opinion  of 
wyn-Mayer,  to  an  inquiry  on  the  others.  And,  what’s  more,  it  helps 
results  to  date  in  the  million  dollar  him  in  his  own  good  opinion  of  him-, 
“Motion  Pictures  Greatest  Year”  self.  Stafford  is  a  ‘man  who  cares.’  ” 
campaign  launched  in  more  than  2,000  As  soon  as  the  advertisement  ap- 
daily  newspapers  last  week.  peared  in  Washington  Post  a  real, 

“More  than  40,000,000  requests  have  live  Ed  Stafford  grabbed  his  tele- 
already  been  received  for  the  booklet  phone  and  demonstrated  to  the  Post 
containing  rules  for  the  $250,000  advertising  department  that  he  cared 
Movie  Quiz  contest,”  he  stated.  “Num-  a  great  deal.  We  didn’t  hear  Ihe  con- 
berless  editorials  have  appeared;  the  versation,  of  course,  but  we  surmise 
industry  is  very  pleased  with  the  way  that  Ed  objected  to  the  mellow  medi- 
newspapers  have  co-operated  to  tie-  ocrity  of  his  pictured  personality,  the 
in  with  the  drive  in  their  cities.  Tre-  subtle  suggestion  of  the  second  rate, 
mendous  interest  has  been  aroused  Next  day  the  Post  carried  a  hand- 
nationally,  and  more  comments  fa-  .some,  boxed  correction: 
vorable  to  the  motion  picture  indus-  "The  Post  regrets  the  use  of  the 
try  have  appeared  than  for  many  a  name  Ed  Stafford’  in  a  Carstairs 
month.  Whiskey  advertisement  appearing  on 

“The  newspaper  drive,  and  the  fact  page  9  of  the  Post  of  Sept.  2.  The  use 
that  the  pictures  now  being  shown  of  this  name  in  connection  with  that 
are  generally  good,  have  created  an  advertisement  was  not  intended  to  re¬ 
increase  in  box  office  returns.  'There  fer  to  any  specific  individual.  It  was 


homely  shoes.”  Illustration:  Lovely 
legs. 

Another  line:  “Oh,  to  be  naked 
with  a  check  book.”  Illustration: 
(Not  a  portrayal  of  the  wish). 

Some  of  the  copy  was  toned  down 
on  suggestion  of  the  local  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

Recently  the  series  has  been  re¬ 
sumed,  but  with  somewhat  less  zip. 
The  first  ad  of  the  series  is  shown 
on  this  page,  with  copy  stating: 

“My  older  sister  has  a  lot  to  learn. 

“Oh,  she  doesn’t  actually  wear 
frills  on  her  scanties.  But  what  I 
mean  is  she’s  got  looks  and  a  figure, 
but  no  ‘umph’  about  her  simply  be¬ 
cause  she’s  too  ‘plain-Jane’  about  the 
clothes  she  buys.  ...  If  she  only  had 
a  little  more  chic,  and — ^yes,  I  know 
v/hat  I’ll  do.  I’ll  meet  her  for  lunch 
tomorrow  and  ‘drag’  her  into  Kitty 
Kelly’s  to  get  a  pair  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  shoes  like  these.  Maybe  that 
will  start  her  in  the  right  direction.’’ 
■ 

California  Bar 
Contemplating 
Ad  Campaign 


This  season,  newspapers  are  carry¬ 
ing  a  larger  percent  of  the  company’s 
regular  advertising  on  Quaker  and 
Mother’s  Oats.  In  addition  to  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  insertions,  during 
October,  a  full  page  color  ad  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  American  Weekly  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  a  full  page  ad  in 
the  Metro  Gravure,  distributed 
through  11  Sunday  newspapers.  In 
November,  the  company  will  use  a 
color  p>age  in  This  Week,  distributed 
as  a  part  of  24  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  addition  to  gravure  and  color 
advertising,  black  and  white  space 
will  be  used  in  many  cities. 

One  phase  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  that  is  receiving  fa¬ 
vorable  reaction  from  the  trade  is  a 
“Quaker  Health  Breakfast  Sale.”  This 
related  item  promotion  is  featured  in 
most  of  the  company’s  advertising  and 
special  store  display  materials  are 
being  supplied  dealers.  Quaker  Oats 
Company  officials  believe  newspaper 
advertising  is  essential  to  success  of 
this  type  of  promotion  because  deal¬ 
ers  are  reported  to  respond  to,  and  co¬ 
operate  with,  newspaper  advertising 
more  readily  than  any  other  medium. 

All  copy  stresses  the  health  bene¬ 
fits  of  Quaker  and  Mother’s  Oats,  fea¬ 
turing  Thiamin,  the  new  name  for 
Vitamin  Bl.  Advertising  on  these  two 
products  is  placed  through  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

■ 

Big  Newspaper  Drive 
By  American  Radiator 

Evidencing  its  confidence  in  in¬ 
creased  activity  this  fall  in  home 
building  and  home  modernization, 
the  American  Radiator  Company  is 
scheduling  a  strong  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  back  of  its  newest 
product,  the  Arcoflame  oil  burner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  R.  F. 
LHote,  vice-president.  New  York. 

The  ads,  a  senes  of  360-linc  inser¬ 
tions,  will  break  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Initial  insertions  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  newspapers  published  in  cit- 

Iies  along  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
New  England  to  Virginia. 

Theme  of  the  advertisements  will 
be  the  “smokeless  flame”  oil  burner 
which  cuts  the  cost  of  automatic  oil 
heating. 


is  a  general  feeling  of  boom  in  the 
industry.” 

Mr.  Dietz,  who  heads  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  industry  to  handle 
the  advertising  campaign,  said  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  have  been  received  in 
response  to  a  single  line  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  requesting  comments 
from  the  public. 

Highly  pleased,  as  his  comments  in¬ 
dicate,  Mr.  Dietz  said  more  concrete 
information  on  the  results  of  the 
drive  will  be  available  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Ed  Stoiford  Comes  to  Life 

IF  IT  WEREN’T  for  the  occasional 

little  jolts  and  jounces,  life  in  an 
advertising  agency  would  he  dull 
indeed. 

Such  a  little  joll  came  to  Lennen  & 
Mitchell  recently  following  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  series  of  new  newspaper 


advertisements  for  Carstairs  whiskey. 
Keyed  to  the  line,  “Carstairs  .  .  . 
created  for  ‘The  Man  Who  Cares,’  ’’ 
the  ads  talk  in  folksy  fashion  using 
names  of  men  who  care,  as  follows: 

“Who  is  ‘the  man  who  cares?’  Well, 
take  your  friend  Ed  Stafford,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  You  like  to  go  to  his  house, 
for  you  know  you  will  be  well  enter¬ 
tained.  His  cigars  may  not  be  the 
most  expensive,  but  they  will  be  good. 
His  silverware  may  not  be  ornate,  but 
it  will  be  in  excellent  taste. 

“Whatever  Ekl  .serves  in  meat  or 
drink  you  will  enjoy  with  confidence 
and  relish.  You  can’t  remember  ever 
having  had  indigestion  after  a  meal 
at  Ed’s. 


intended  as  the  name  of  a  fictitious 
person  as  is  the  name  of  a  character 
in  a  book  or  play.  It  was  not  intended 
to  refer  to  Edward  Stafford  of  1605 
Allison  Street,  N.W.,  nor  to  any  other 
real  Edward  or  Ed  Stafford.” 

At  Lennen  &  Mitchell  it  was  stated 
that  this  was  the  only  protest.  To 
counterbalance  it,  from  Boston  came 
a  pleasant,  friendly  letter  from  one. 
Bob  Williams,  highly  pleased  with  the 
Carstairs  ad  which  featured  Bob  Wil¬ 
liams  as  the  man  who  cares. 

Sex  Appeal  and  Shoes 

COMES  THE  CRISP  fall  weather  and 
the  Kitty  Kelly  advertising  writer 
I”.  Chicago  is  at  it  again,  putting  sex 


appeal  in  ads  for  women’s  shoes.  Last 
>-pring  the  Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Store 
attracted  considerable  attention  and 
upped  its  sales  by  its  daring  series 
of  ads  in  Chicago  dailies  which  was 
a  wide  departure  from  ordinary  shoe 
store  copy.  (E.  &  P..  May  14,  p.  4.) 

Sample  line: 

"God  Gave  Me  Lovely  Legs — and 
1 11  be  darned  if  I’ll  put  them  into 


Mounting  sentiment  nationally  in 
favor  of  publicity  by  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  is  reported  by  Ewell  D.  Moore, 
chairman  of  the  California  State  Bar 
Relations  executive  committee,  in  an 
article  in  the  State  Bar  Jotimal  of 
the  State  Bar  of  (California. 

Yet  to  be  determined  is  whether 
this  publicity  will  be  in  paid  adver¬ 
tising  or  in  other  channels,  Mr. 
Moore  advises.  The  committee,  he 
writes,  found  tha*  two  associations 
had  conducted  advertising  camjjaigns 
and  that  groups  are  considering  simi¬ 
lar  work  in  New  York  City  and  in 
Philadelphia. 

Bar  group  advertising  is  admittedly 
the  most  controversial  subject  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee,  Mr.  Moore 
Avrites.  Decision  has  been  delayed  on 
any  recommendation  in  (California, 
with  the  cost  factor  and  the  question 
of  ethics  as  chief  recisons  for  the  de¬ 
lay.  Problems  of  the  public  relations 
of  the  State  Bar  of  California  will  be 
placed  before  the  association  at  a 
meeting  in  Pa.sadena  Sept  21-24. 

Mr.  Moore  defined  the  law  as 
"probably  the  cnly  profession  that 
has  made  practically  no  concessions 
to  the  idea  of  collectively  adveiiising 
its  activities  and  its  public  services.” 
California’s  State  Bar,  he  advised,  i 
now  prepared  “to  take  a  lead  in  the 
movement  now  stirring  the  organized 
bar  throughout  the  country. 

Bar  group  advertising  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  practically  every 
large  local  association  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Moore  reports  in  his  article.  It 
also  is  before  some  of  the  state  or- 
ganizatiorLS,  he  stated.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  investigation  showed  that  at 
least  two  associations,  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  had  con¬ 
ducted  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns. 

“As  to  the  effect  of  such  advertis¬ 
ing,  other  than  apparent  press  ap¬ 
proval,  the  committee  was  able  to 
obtain  very  little  information,”  Mr. 
Moore  reported.  “It  did  learn,  how¬ 
ever,  that  as  a  result  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  by  those  associations,  they  had 
been  requested  by  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  other  bar  organizations 
throughout  the  country  to  furnish 
them  with  full  details  of  their  plans 
and  methods.” 


Hearst  tabloids  aie  the  New  York 
Mirror,  Boston  Record  and  Boston 
American. 


Herald  &  Examiner  Tries 
Tabloid  Innovations 


Transcript  Files 
Under  77-B 
in  Boston 


Chicago  Daily  Deviates  from  Conventional 
Make-up  .  . .  News  on  First  Four  Pages  . .  . 
All  Comics  and  Many  Features  Retained 


O  HAIlKI.MU'Rti  O 
O  TKI.EGRAPH 

FOUR  ROBBERS  SOUGHT 


Sept.  26  Set  for  Hearing 
on  Reorganization  by 
lOO-Year-Old  Daily 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  6 — The  Boston 
Transcript  Company,  publishers  for 
over  100  years  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  today  filed  in  the  Federal 
Court  here  a  petition  for  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  its  capital  structure  luider 
Section  77-B  of  the  Federal  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act. 

The  petition  was  approved  by  Judge 
Francis  J.  W.  Ford  and  the  company 
The  Harrisburg  |Pa.)  Telegraph,  which  re-  ordered  to  continue  in  possession 

cently  adopted  a  policy  of  "playing  with  g^d  control  until  Sept.  26,  the  date  for 
type'  and  make-up  ideas,  now  occasion-  ^  hearing  on  the  petition,  when  it  will 
ally  runs  an  edition  made  up  with  the  decided  whether  the  debtor  shall 
masthead  almost  in  center  of  paper,  as  continue  in  control  or  trustees  be  ap- 
s  own  a  ove.  pointed  to  take  over  the  publication 

and  its  property. 

andard  To  Publish  os  Usual 

mod-  While  decision  on  the  petition  is 
pending  the  paper  will  be  published 
•inking  33  usual  under  the  same  management 
and  the  same  staff,  according  to  Pub- 
lum-’  --  ii3her  Lincoln  O’Brien  of  the  Tran- 
c-ssful  script. 

nfi’^^rt-  -ptie  petition  was  filed  after  decision 
B  same  g^d  vote  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  company  in  Boston.  The  action 
precipitated  by  the  filing  of  a 
*r*s.**r’  '^‘^stee  process  in  Suffolk  Superior 
Court  by  the  Old  South  Photo  En- 
Corjwration,  an  unsecured 
,  creditor,  which  sought  to  collect 

before  $29,500. 

its  ap-  ^  balance  sheet,  as  of  July  31,  lists 
total  assets  and  total  liabilities  and 
capital  at  the  same  figure,  $1,081,495. 
m  why  Late  in  July  an  agreement  was 
B  s-^me  reached  among  the  management,  cred- 
re-  itors  and  employes  whereby  any 
add'ng  worker  who  wished  to  help  the  paper 
t  as  far  out  of  its  financial  difficulties  might 
aminer  return  uncashed  a  check  for  10%  of 
his  weekly  salary  as  a  non-interest 
nueht  bearing  loan.  The  uncashed  checks 
were  to  constitute  a  first  lien  on 
reading  die  property  in  the  event  of  dis- 
ile  who  solution, 
nna^'d-  ■ 

Sl^cml  N.  Y.  Joumal-Americon 
int  and  Adds  Society  Features 

m"p-o-  York  Journal  and  American 

14-Dico  week  announced  addition  of  sev- 
iles  in  features  to  its  Sunday  Soci- 

es  and  section,  which,  effective  Sept.  11, 
3  ’  with  called  “The  Smart  Set.”  Lo- 

,  story.  Hearst,  wife  of  William  Ran- 

a  com-  Hearst,  Jr.,  will  be  editor  and 

n  indi-  ^’holly  Knickerbocker  will  be  society 
I’ay  sex  and  also  will  conduct  columns 

trouble  society  menus  and  society  tra- 
s  in  the  gedies. 

Three  new  photographic  features 
I  will  be  called  “At  Fashion  Resorts,” 

ir  em-  Private  Parties”  and  “At  Smart 

ng  Irvcal  R^fatirants.”  Other  features  and 
torially.  include:  “Club  News,”  by 

playing  Louise  Wicon;  “Fashion  News,”  Jo- 
lational  sephine  Hughes;  “Beauty — From  the 
r's  new  Health  Standpoint,”  by  Donna  Grace; 
n  Chi-  “Beauty  Aids— Use  of  Cosmetics,”  by 
sessions.  Alice  Hughes;  “Six  Best  Sellers  of 
(le  page  ^be  Week,”  by  Charles  Hanson 
5  Sobol.  Towne;  “Beautifying  the  Home,”  by 
n  mad=*  Interior  Decorator. 

ABP  MEET  OCT.  19 

in  the  ^  special  fall  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers,  will  be  held 
he  54th  Oct.  19  at  the  Union  League  Club, 
is  coun-  Chicago,  previous  to  the  opening  of 
;  news-  tbe  Business  Paper  division  sessions 
.  Other  of  the  ABC  in  Chicago. 


the  year,  permitting  a  64-page  paper. 

Five  to  six  pages  are  devoted  to 
sports  with  columns  divided  into  14 
and  12  pica  widths. 

34-Pound  Stock  Used 

The  centerspread  consists  of  a 
double  truck  of  pictures,  along  with 
photos  on  the  back  page  and  a  gener¬ 
ous  use  of  pictures  throughout  the  run 
of  paper.  A  special  ink  is  being  used 
along  with  34-pound  stock  newsprint 
to  assure  good  reproduction  of  half¬ 
tones. 

One  to  two  pages  will  be  devoted  to 
financial  news  with  a  skeletonized 
listing  of  500  leading  New  York 
and  Chicago  stock  quotations.  Most 

of  the  Herald  &  Examiner  regular  fea-  . . 

tures  have  been  retained,  including  to  tabloid  a  sie 
all  comic  strips.  Three  features,  ern  journalism 
formerly  anpearing  in  the  standard-  creased  onerati 
size  Herald  &  Examiner,  have  been  advorti«ir>g  rev 
transferred  to  the  Chicago  Evening  “Tabloids  ca 
American.  They  are  Dorothy  Thomp-  ism.”  he  dec 
son,  Boake  Carter  and  Ted  Cook.  tabloid,  howevp 

Headline  treatment  is  in  keeping  gnt  news  in  a 
with  the  modem  “streamline”  trend  tim“  it  must  b« 
of  upper  and  lower  case  heads,  set  Mr.  Howey  i 
flush  to  the  left.  Kabel.  Bodoni  and  being  a  pioneei 
Ultra  Bodoni  are  the  principal  type-  pointing  out  t 
faces  used  in  headline  dress.  Gothic  did  not  start  1 
type  continues  in  vogue  for  front-page  p^>T>er.  he  beerj 
banner  lines.  this  form  of 


1  HcraUP4Hbctamucr 


By  Germany, 
Italy,  France 


MRS.  SIKORA’S  UFE  STORY 


First  of  tabloid  Herald  &  Examiner 

on  Labor  Day. 


SEPTEMBER 


19  3  8 


ew  Bedford  Daily  a 

I  x_  mid-week  rotogravure  tabloid  sec- 

tCiriS  tiXpOS©  tion,  on  Wednesdays,  beginning  Sept. 

.  ^  _ ■  ^  t,  21.  Monotone  gravure  will  be  sold  for 

I  CjrCtrXliriQ#  vJrrCllt  70c  a  Une,  while  a  full-page  color- 

gravxire  (four  colors)  will  cost  $925. 


tarts  Expose' 
f  Gaming,  Graft 

Unidentified  Reporter 
Worked  6  Months  In¬ 
vestigating  Gambling 

(By  telegraph  to  Editox  &  Publisher) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  8 — The 
;,>u'  Bedford  Standard-Times  this 
-.eek  began  publishing  a  series  of 
pries  exposing  graft  and  corruption 
:  this  city.  Accompanied  by  a  state- 
rent  by  the  management  that  the 
Sxndard -Times  and  Mercury  was 
terested  only  in  presenting  the  facts 
residents  and  letting  them  take 


Roosevelt  Again 
Lectures 
Nation's  Press 

News  of  Labor  Violence 
Overplayed,  He  Says  .  .  . 
Hits  Detroit  Stories 

President  Roosevelt's  semi-weekly 


reps  for  an  appropriate  remedy,  the  press  conference  Sept.  2  centered  on 
i-st  article  was  published  Tuesday  two  main  themes  regarding  newspa- 
ir.d  told  of  a  reporter’s  introduction  pers  as  the  Chief  Executive  permitted, 
the  night  life,  gambling  and  vice  as  he  does  on  rare  occasions,  certain 
.  the  city.  specified  direct  quotes. 

The  reporter  was  employed  by  the  Detroit  newspapers,  he  said,  have 
■ewspapers  in  January  and  began  the  distorted  the  facts  to  give  political 
'vestigation  as  his  first  assignment,  complexion  to  his  decision  not  to  go 
He  is  known  to  the  city  as  William  A.  into  Michigan  to  dedicate  a  bridge. 
Purcell  and  his  stories  carry  that  by-  Newspapers  as  a  whole,  he  later  ac- 
Ibe.  ^  cused,  are  “playing  up’’  labor  vio- 

Indentity  a  Secret  lence  news  imnecessarily. 

At  this  time  and  during  the  more  Surprises  Newsmen 

than  SIX  months  of  investigation,  his 
dentitv  has  be=n  known  or>1v  to 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  Stand- 
ani-Times,  Mercury;  Charles  J.  Lewin, 


He  condemned  the  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  while  answering  inquiries  re¬ 
lating  to  the  so-called  “purge”  move- 


editor-in-chief,  and’ Charles  K  Carll!  subject  that  has  been  an  ex- 


_ c* _ tremely  delicate  one  at  the  White 

siinaging  editor  of  the  Standard-  „  t  ^  tj  i. 

Times  House  since  the  reversals  of  Idaho, 

The’  reporter,  according  to  Carll,  fouth  Carolina, 

has  an  enviable  record  and  has  cov-  President  completely  surprised 

ered  some  nationallv  -  recognized  b‘s  newsgathering  audience  by  placing 

the  name  of  liberal  above  that  of 


Contact  with  Purcell  all  during  the  Democrat,  in  indorsing  the  liberal 
»urse  of  his  probe  was  maintained  without  regard  to  political 

hr  meetings  in  various  cities  and  out-  amhation,  and  authorized  this  quota- 


by  meetings  in  various  cities  and  out 
of-the-way  places  along  the  East 
em  seaboard.  At  no  time,  from  Pur 


“If  there  is  a  good  liberal  running 


sll’s  arrival  in  New  Bedford  until  Republican  ticket,  I  will  not 


his  first  story  was  published,  did  any 
af  the  racketeers  with  whom  he  asso¬ 
ciated  suspect  he  was  a  newsman. 
Many  of  the  leads  on  information 


have  the  slightest  objection  to  his 
election.  The  good  of  the  coimtry 
rises  above  party.” 

His  statement  was  regarded  as  fur- 


Jsed  by  the  SUndard-Times  in  the  justification  of  the  Administra- 

sfiies  were  obtained  from  voluntary  tion  s  efforts  to  eliminate  conservative 
sources.  Democrats  from  the  party. 

si  .000,000  Aanual  "Tak."  remarks  of  the  President  cre- 

™  .  e  I  ,  io  ®ted  a  general  stir  among  correspon- 

The  series  says  that,  for  the  last  18  ^^e  press  conference  wWch 

when  .  representing 


Seen  prevalent  in  the  city. 


j  •  n  in  •  ®  Detroit  newspaper,  asked  the  rea- 

toe  durmg  PurceU  s  mvest.gat  on, 

»  for  a  year  previously  had  police  bridge  dedication  at  Port  Huron,  as 
staged  any  important  raids  on  racke-  i-  i,®,  ,  ...  c  A 

teers’  hangoutT  Many  of  the  places  rT 

which  were  visited  by  the  re^rter  Murphy,  New  Deal  proponent. 


within  a  few  blocks  of  the  central 
police  station  while  others  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  various  sections  of  the  city. 


QwetotioR  Authorized 

The  President  authorized  this  quo¬ 
tation.  “It  is  an  absolutely  unjustified 


The  stories  also  show  that  the  city’s  assumption  which  is  being  made  by 
!ambling  “take,”  which  is  more  than  Detroit  newspapers  that  a  failure  to 
$1,000,000  annually,  has  been  con-  go  to  dedicate  the  International  Bridge 
trolled  by  a  local  syndicate  which  is  at  Port  Huron  is  in  any  way  connected 


>  branch  of  a  Boston  outfit. 


with  the  Michigan  campaign.  It  is  a 


The  Standard-Times  and  Mercury  deliberate  distortion  of  the  fact  and 
statment  accompanying  the  first  the  Detroit  paiiers  might  as  well  get 
Article,  said  the  series,  “giving  names,  that.” 

dates  and  places,  leaves  little  to  the  with  his  usual  smile  he  told  the  re- 
^^ation  or  s^culation  as  to  the  porter  he  had  asked  for  and  had  got  it. 
1^5 Bedford  finds  Stephen  Early,  White  House  press 
^  secretary,  vainly  endeavored  to  have 

TT^  B  V  C 11 FPTV  President  withdraw  permission  for 

T  U  riwULIAl  O/irrii  I  direct  quotation,  but  he  smiled  as  he 
labelled  as  most  important  story  in  refused.  Ironically,  the  President  was 
jae  pre-Labor  Day  holiday  edition  of  not  addressing  the  correspondent  of 
me  SoTi  Francisco  Chronicle  was  the  the  offending  newspaper. 

mreat  of  death  facing  motorists  rp.  „  _ *  ...  , , 

•irenging  highways  durtog  the  dou- 

Me  week-end  &ven-colL.n  space  ^Vne^*' 

Was  used  on  page  one  of  home  edi- 

tions  to  stress  the  fact  that  “Death  Detroit  dailies  were  asked  by  Edi- 
''ever  takes  a  holiday.”  This  advice  ^  Publisher  to  comment  on  the 
Was  followed  Sunday  with  a  four-  President  s  statement.  W.  S.  Gil- 


rolumn  box.  The  stories  were  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  previous  similar  safe 


more,  editor,  Detroit  News,  wired: 
“Detroit  News  didn’t  distort  Roose- 


<irivmg  appeals  issued  throughout  velt-Murphy  story,  so  President’s  crit- 
week-ends  this  summer.  icism  couldn’t  have  been  aimed  at  us.” 


Scattered  Few  Oppose 
Free  Press — ^Hanson 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Sept.  C  said  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica  at  present  there  were  “a  scatter¬ 
ing  few”  who  were  seeking  to  impose 
upon  the  press  the  same  control  which 
exists  in  Germany  and  other  dictator- 
ruled  nations  .if  Europe.  Mr.  Hanson 
spoke  before  the  Pennsylvania  Elec¬ 
tric  Association  meeting  at  Bedford 
Springs,  Pa. 

“The  German  people  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  had  ample  warning  of  the 
Hitler  program  but  did  nothing  about 
it,”  Mr.  Hanson  said.  “Even  though 
it  was  written  down  on  paper,  for  all 
to  read,  it  seemed  too  fantastic  for 
consideration.  Yet  it  became  a  fact  in 
less  than  a  decade  and  a  half  and  in¬ 
dividual  liberty,  as  we  know  and 
cherish  it  in  America,  was  destroyed.” 

Urges  Radio,  Screen  Freedom 

Apparently  referring  to  the  press 
control  bill  of  Senator  Sherman  Min¬ 
ton,  Indiana,  whom  he  did  not  refer 
to  by  name,  Mr.  Hanson  said:  “I  don’t 
know  whether  this  particular  Senator 
possessed  information  concerning  the 
Hitler  method  when  he  introduced 
that  bill  or  not  but  it  is  significant 
that  in  Germany  today  truth  about 
affairs  of  the  government  consists 
only  of  that  information  which  the 
government  itself  permits  to  be 
printed.” 

Discussing  radio  and  screen  censor¬ 
ship  in  the  U.  S.,.  Mr.  Hanson  said: 
“Ultimately  I  hope  both  the  radio  and 
the  screen  will  have  the  same  right 
that  is  guaranteed  to  the  press  but 
has  been  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  solely  because  the  press 
has  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  its  preservation,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  the  press  of  today 
is  the  only  medinm  which  “goes  to 
town”  in  this  battle  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  right  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  in  the  printed 
form.  “Its  strength  lies  imdoubtedly 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  had  constantly 
to  fight  to  preserve  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  such  information  free 
from  government  control,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

■ 

Hearst  to  Sell 
Castle  in  Woles 

Representatives  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  announced  in  London 
Sept.  7  he  had  decided  to  sell  his  14th 
century  St.  Donat’s  Castle  in  Glamor¬ 
ganshire,  Wales,  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  Norman  structures  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  agents  said  the  sale  would 
be  advertised  in  a  few  days.  The 
price  was  not  disclosed,  but  it  Wcis 
known  that  Mr.  Hearst  had  spent 
about  $1,250,000  for  the  preservation 
and  modernization  of  the  castle  since 
he  bought  it  in  1925.  Some  of  the 
collection  of  art  objects  which  the 
castle  contains  will  be  offered  for  sale, 
it  was  announced. 

The  castle  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hearst 
for  $250,000  by  Richard  Pennoyer, 
also  a  Californian.  It  is  surrounded 
by  1,300  acres  of  parkland.  Many  of 
its  treasmes  already  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  Mr.  Hearst’s  castle  at  San 
Simeon. 

m 

CLASSIFIED  CHIEF 

After  a  year  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness,  Ralph  J.  Meyers  has  returned 
to  the  Hearst  interests  as  advertising 
director  of  the  classified  department 
of  the  Boston  American,  Record,  and 
the  Sunday  Advertiser.  Before  going 
to  Boston  more  than  10  years  ago, 
Mr.  Meyers  worked  for  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner. 


Employes  Aid 
Refinancing 
Of  N,  Y.  Post 

Pledge  10%  oi  Salaries 
To  Assist  Stem  .  .  . 

Guild  Withdraws  Protest 

J.  David  Ster.n,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post,  has  negotiated  with 
his  employes  to  lend  him  10%  of  their 
weekly  salaries  ai  2%  interest  for  an 
indeterminate  period,  effective  Sept. 
1.  First  deductions  from  pay  en¬ 
velopes  occurred  Sept.  2,  for  the  first 
two  days  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Stern  was  expected  to  issue  a 
statement  this  week  regarding  re¬ 
financing  of  the  Post  through  the 
employe  loans,  but  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  told  Thursday  that  several 
details  had  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
publisher  before  the  statement  could 
be  completed. 

$2,000,000  Refinancing 

It  was  learned  from  a  reliable 
source  that  the  refinancing  will 
amount  to  $2,000,000  when  the  new 
employe -obligations  are  substituted 
for  present  obligations.  This  will 
place  the  Post  “on  a  very  sound 
basis,”  it  was  stated. 

The  publisher  appeared  personally 
at  a  series  of  departmental  personnel 
meetings  to  make  an  appeal  for  their 
support  in  the  refinancing  program. 
Every  department  pledged  co-opera¬ 
tion,  one  representative  of  the  man¬ 
agement  said. 

Mr.  Stern  met  with  the  composing 
room  force  Aug.  25.  After  explaining 
that  a  pledge  of  the  10%  loan  from 
each  week’s  salary  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  papers  through  a  difficult 
period,  the  publisher  said  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  not  a  union  matter 
but  a  personal  one.  Individual  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed  with  Mr.  Stem  by 
the  190  members  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  in  the  various  mechan¬ 
ical  departments. 

Guild  Withdraws  Objection 

At  the  meeting  with  the  120  edi¬ 
torial  employes  Aug.  29,  only  three 
staff  members  opposed  Mr.  Stem’s 
loan  plan,  according  to  one  executive. 
The  proposal  immediately  was  taken 
up  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  loans  were  a  union  matter.  The 
executive  board  of  the  New  York 
guild  finally  withdrew  its  objection 
and  the  editorial  employes,  all  guilds- 
men,  signed  the  agreement  Aug.  31. 

A  meeting  of  the  guild’s  New  York 
Assembly  to  act  on  the  executive 
board’s  approval  of  the  plan  was  be¬ 
ing  held  Thursday  night  as  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press. 

A  committee  of  seven  employes, 
one  elected  from  each  of  the  larger 
departments,  will  act  directly  with 
the  employer  until  it  is  determined 
that  the  Post  is  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
store  the  fimds  borrowed  from  the 
employes.  The  employe  committee 
will  be  provided  with  an  auditor  and 
a  lawyer  and  will  have  access  to  the 
daily’s  books,  it  was  learned. 

Mr.  Stem  also  publishes  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier  and  Post.  It  was  stated  that 
employes  of  these  papers  will  not  be 
asked  to  make  salary  pledges  similar 
to  those  at  the  Post.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Guild  executive  council,  how¬ 
ever,  went  on  record  at  a  special 
meeting  recently  as  emphatically  op¬ 
posing  the  principle  of  salary  loans 
“for  the  gui^nce  of  other  locals  who 
may  be  forced  to  fight  similar  de¬ 
mands  of  management.” 
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EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHEF 


Twin  Cities  Guild 
Strike  at 
WTCN  Settled 


Guild  Shop  Not  Granted 
Strikers  Win  5-Day 
Week  and  Pay  Increases 


(B>'  telegraph  to  Editoh  &  Pl’Blishe*) 
Minneapolis,  Sept.  8 — The  strike  of 
Twin  City  Newspaper  Guild  members 
of  the  staff  of  Radio  Station  WTCN 
here  was  settled  late  today  and  strik¬ 
ers  will  return  to  work  in  the  morning. 
Terms  include  the  5-day,  40-hour  week, 
dismissal  indemnities  up  to  12  weeks 
and  overtime  arrangement  and  pay 
Increases  for  all  strikers.  The  manage¬ 
ment  recognizes  the  guild  as  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  the  strikers  but  does 
not  grant  the  guild  shop. 


was  one  involving  “a  group  of  six 
announcers,”  who,  through  the  guild, 
asked  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage. 

During  the  summer  months,  he  said, 
advertisers  have  curtailed  their  use 
of  announcers  and  where  before  these 
employes  had  been  earning  from  $250 
to  $400  a  month  these  sums  have  di¬ 
minished,  he  said.  At  present  the 
WTCN  management  guarantees  them 
a  $108  a  month  minimum.  The  guild 
is  demanding  a  minimum  starting  at 
about  $160  a  month. 


Employes  of  radio  station  WTCN, 
MinneapK)lis.  who  are  members  of  the 
station's  unit  of  the  Twin  Cities  News¬ 
paper  Guild  went  on  strike  Sept.  3. 
The  station  is  operated  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  and  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  The  station 
will  continue  to  carry  on  operations 
and  give  regular  program  service  de¬ 
spite  the  strike,  the  management  said. 

The  station  has  a  staff  of  37  persons 
of  whom  17  are  reported  eligible  for 
guild  membership.  Of  the  17,  it  was 
reported  10  are  on  strike  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  studio  which  is  being  pick¬ 
eted.  In  negotiations  extending  for 
several  months,  the  guild  has  sought 
wage  and  overtime  benefits,  the  five- 
day  week  and  the  guild  shop  for  pro¬ 
duction,  program  and  office  employes. 

40-Hour  Week  Offered 
The  management  contends  it  has 
recognized  the  guild  as  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agent,  has  offered  the  40-hour 
week  and  has  proposed  time-and-a 
half  pay  for  overtime  for  part-time 
employes. 

William  F.  Johns,  business  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  dailies,  sp)eaking  as 
treasurer  of  the  station,  announced 
that  WTCN  was  “issued  an  ulti¬ 
matum  last  Wednesday  to  have  an 
immediate  answer.”  The  manage¬ 
ment  asked  for  an  extension  of  time 
until  this  Tuesday  when  directors 
would  return  to  the  city  and  at  mid¬ 
night  Friday  the  station’s  manage¬ 
ment  was  notified  the  guild  could  not 
wait,  he  said.  The  crew  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  for  duty  Saturday  although  elec¬ 
trical  workers  who  are  affiliated  with 
the  AFL  voted  not  to  strike  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and  reported  for  work. 

John  J.  Biddison,  acting  president  of 
the  Twin  Cities  guild,  declared  that 
nine  months  have  been  spent  in  trying 
“to  effect  an  agreement  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  WTCN.”  During  that 
lime,  he  added,  the  guild  “had  to 
fight  a  case  through  the  labor  board  to 
establish  its  right  to  bargain.  Hav¬ 
ing  won  that  case,  the  guild  finally 
got  an  offer  for  settlement  through  an 
attorney  purporting  to  represent  the 
management  and  whose  standing  as 
such  had  not  been  questioned  up  to 
that  time.  This  proposal  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  .save  for  three  points.” 

Then  Joseph  Bidder,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Pioneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch.  stepped  in,  Biddison  added,  and 
the  attorney’s  draft  of  settlement  was 
withdrawn.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  delay  after  delay  and  the  settle¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  WTCN  man¬ 
agement  “have  been  so  bound  with  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  be  meaningless.” 

In  New  York,  Joseph  Bidder,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  station,  pointed  out  to 
Ed'tor  &  Publisher  that  the  real  issue 


Coast  Contract  Signed 

THE  FIBST  guild-shop  contract  in 

California,  covering  the  editorial 
and  all  front-office  departments,  has 
been  signed  between  the  Huntington 
Park  Signal  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  contract  affects  salesmen,  tele¬ 
phone  girls  and  clerks,  but  not  cir¬ 
culation  department  employes,  and 
provides  for  minimums  of  $35  a  week 
for  three-year  editorial  men,  ranging 
to  $47.50  for  five  years’  experience. 
Severance  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  week 
for  every  30  weeks’  employment, 
ranging  to  a  maximum  of  six  weeks, 
and  two  weeks’  annual  vacation  with 
pay  are  provisions  of  the  agreement. 
These  top  minimums  apply  to  some 
of  the  front-office  men. 

Non-guild  men  filling  any  vacancies 
covered  by  the  contract  must  join  the 
guild  within  30  days. 


Chicago  Unit  Issues  Monthly 
FIBST  ISSUE  of  “The  Tribunit,” 
monthly  publication  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  unit  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  appeared  this  week,  an¬ 
nouncing  officers  of  the  newly-or¬ 
ganized  group  and  outlining  the  unit’s 
platform. 


NLRB  Hearing  Ends 
AN  NLBB  DECISION  is  not  expected 
for  several  weeks  on  the  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  made  by  the 
Newark  Newspaper  Guild  against  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  resulting  from 
dismissal  by  the  paper  of  Miss  Agnes 
Fahy,  Newark  Guild  president.  Hear¬ 
ings,  which  concluded  Sept.  2,  had 
been  held  for  six  weeks  before  NLBB 
Examiner  Waldo  C.  Holden  at  the 
Federal  Building  here.  More  than 
5,000  words  of  testimony  were  taken 
daily  by  the  court  stenographers,  set¬ 
ting  a  record  for  NLBB  hearings  in 
North  Jersey.  Charges  that  Miss 
Fahy  was  dismissed  because  of  guild 
activities  have  been  denied. 


Mencken  Rides  Again, 
Rowells  Newspapers 

continued  from  page  9 


try  to  learn.  Write  simply  and  try  to 
improve  your  English.  If  you  don’t 
believe  in  your  paper  move  to  one 
you  do  believe  in.  Never  take  a  copy 
reading  job  if  you  can  help  it.” 

On  this  theme  Mr.  Mencken  found 
that  the  chances  for  advancement  for 
good  newspaper  men  are  both  better 
and  worse  than  they  were  30  years 
ago,  when  he  first  hung  his  hat  on  a 
Sun  office  hatrack.  “They  are  better 
because  more  good  men  are  needed 
than  in  those  days,”  he  said,  “and 
worse  because  the  improvement  in 
newspaper  personnel  has  sharpened 
competition.” 

“Men  become  impatient  waiting  for 
promotion.  They  forget  that  all  the 
existing  office  dignitaries  will  be  in 
hell  in  15  years,  and  that  their  jobs 
will  go  to  men  now  taking  their  orders. 
The  choice  will  fall  upon  those  who 
have  ability,  who  work  hard  and  do 
not  complain  too  much  about  the 
slowness  of  time.” 

Leaning  back  in  his  swivel-chair. 


Mr.  Mencken  stuck  his  thumbs  under 
his  suspenders,  drew  them  out  and 
snapped  them  with  conviction  as  he 
digressed  a  bit  to  observe  that  Labor 
Day  in  most  American  communities 
has  become  simply  one  more  holi¬ 
day.  “It’s  idiotic  imbecility,”  he 
sniffed.  “Might  as  well  have  doctors’ 
day  or  lawyers’  day,  or  any  other  d'v. 
Its  significance  is  lost.  Few  people 
connect  it  with  labor.  It  has  degen¬ 
erated  into  the  day  when  vacations 
are  over.  I  detest  mummeries.” 

Probably  the  greatest  American  ex¬ 
ponent  of  argument  in  criticism,  thii 
man  who  has  chosen  to  be  chief  jester 
for  his  own  court — American  jour¬ 
nalism — I  thought  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  his  political  philoso¬ 
phy.  It  came  clearly,  without  hesi  a- 
tion  and  with  sincere  conviction. 

A  Libertarian  in  Politics 
“I  am  a  Libertarian,”  he  assert  d. 
“A  Libertarian  is  simply  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  utmost  endurable  mea¬ 
sure  of  private  freedom.  I  am  against 
all  laws  which  limit  a  man’s  right  1 1 
say  what  he  believes,  however,  idiotic. 

1  am  for  free  speech  even  for  Com  - 
munists,  who  deny  it  to  others,  and 
I  have  hollered  for  them  whenever 
they  were  attacked. 

“I  question  both  their  intelligence 
j>nd  their  bonafides,  but  nevertheless 
I  think  they  have  a  clear  right  to  be 
heard.  The  constitutional  guarantees 
do  not  apply  only  to  sensible  and 
honest  men;  they  extend  just  as  well 
to  rogues  and  damned  fools.” 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Mencken  has 
alienated  certain  people  of  perhaps  too 
literal  and  serious  a  character  by  his 
tendency  toward  exaggeration  and 
unqualified  pronouncement.  At  times, 
too,  he  is  accused  of  not  infrequently 
pushing  his  well-known  penchant  for 
wit  a  little  too  ruthlessly.  But  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  he  is  ever  other  than 
honest,  both  with  himself  and  with  his 
target.  Seeker  after  Nietzche’s  “per¬ 
fect  man,”  nothing  can  stave  his  hand 
when  he  perceives  a  weak  spot  in  the 
armor.  'Hie  string  is  tautened,  the 
barbed  shaft  is  loosed  and  the  ferreter 
of  eccentricities  again  is  on  the  war¬ 
path. 

Straying  from  the  sober  realm  of 
scholarship,  Mr.  Mencken  passed 
lightly  on  “the  Bevolution.”  For  it, 
this  stanch  free-thinker  has  nothing 
but  contempt. 

Didiket  Anonymous  Editorials 

Mr.  Mencken  said  he  was  “a  bad 
editorial  writer,  saying  he  can’t  op¬ 
erate  comfortably  save  with  his  name 
plainy  printed  under  the  heading  of 
the  piece.  “I  think  a  writer  signing 
his  stuff  should  be  given  the  utmost 
endurable  freedom,”  he  said.  “I 
can’t  imagine  asking  a  man  to  sign 
anything  he  doesn’t  believe.  But  1 
believe  such  freedom  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  men  who  actually  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  can  say  it  com¬ 
petently.  Dull  asses  deserve  no  space, 
save  maybe  on  Communist  papers.” 

Discussing  employer-employe  rela¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Mencken  said  he  was  keen¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  present  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  controversy  with 
the  National  Labor  Belations  Board  in 
which  the  former  is  trying  to  have  the 
NLBB  differentiate  between  express¬ 
ing  opinion  and  intimidation.  He  said 
he  believed  that  an  employer  should 
be  free  to  discuss  labor  unions  with 
his  men. 

“But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  draw  a  safe  line  in  the 
present  controversy,”  he  said.  “To 
many  workmen  any  utterance  by  the 
boss  will  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  intimi¬ 
dation.  The  prohibition  in  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  is  obviously  inconvenient,  and 
more  than  a  little  absurd,  but  modify¬ 
ing  it  will  not  be  easy.” 

His  concluding  jibe,  before  he  ter¬ 
minated  the  interview,  was  that 


schools  of  journalism  are  “staffed  by 
broken-down  editorial  writers,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  worse.” 

We  walked  out  of  the  office  to¬ 
gether. 

No,  I  thought,  the  years  have  not 
mellowed  Henry  L.  Mencken. 


N.  Y.  Doily  Shunned 
Hines  Trial  Story 

The  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Ad- 
vocate,  neighborhood  paper  published 
five  days  a  week  in  Bidgewood,  L.  1 , 
carried  a  five-line  box  on  page  one 
Aug.  30  illustrating  its  editorial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  current  trial  in  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court  of  Janies 
J.  Hines,  Tammany  political  leader,  as 
follows: 

"Right?" 

“The  Hines  Trial  still  drags  on,  so 
whv  waste  your  time  and  our  space  on 
it?" 

Louis  E.  Beichhold,  editor,  who  was 
lesponsible  for  the  item,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  he  felt  “the  trial  was  get¬ 
ting  too  much  publicity  and  it  was  un¬ 
warranted.”  He  said  the  paper  had 
lieen  covering  the  story  as  straight 
news  since  it  broke  four  weeks  ago 
end  that  the  paper  would  continue  to 
feature  only  the  highlights. 


NLRB  HITS  COAST  DAILY 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  8  — The 
National  Labor  Belations  Board  to¬ 
day  ordered  Citizens  News  Company, 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  publisher  of  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  Citizen-News,  to  disestabM 
Printing  Trades  Union,  Inc.,  .as  repre 
sentative  of  any  of  its  employes.  The 
board  declared  that  the  organization 
is  company-dominated.  A  secret  bal 
lot  was  ordered  within  45  days  to  de 
termine  whether  composing  room 
employes  desire  to  be  represented  bj 
Los  Angeles  Typographical  Union,  an 
American  Federation  of  Labor  af¬ 
filiate. 


SUES  NEWARK  DAILIES 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  7 — Damages 
$300,000  are  asked  in  suits  filed  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court  by  City  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  James  F.  X.  O’Brien 
against  the  Newark  Evening  Neict, 
the  Newark  Star-Eagle,  City  Finance 
Director  Vincent  Murphy  and  his 
deputy,  A.  J.  Cozzolino.  O’Brien  asks 
$75,000  in  each  of  the  suits,  which 
grew  out  of  a  letter  Murphy  sent  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  Newark  Cits' 
Commission  in  which  he  criticized 
the  corporation  counsel.  Papsers  it 
the  suits  were  served  today. 


WEEKLY  100  YEARS  OLD 

The  Flemington  (N.  J.)  Hunlerdo^ 
County  Democrat,  weekly,  o'wned  ana 
edited  by  Daniel  Howard  Moreat 
observed  its  100th  anniversary  Sep' 
5.  The  newspaper  is  the  true  lines! 
descendant  of  the  Hunterdon  Gazette 
founded  in  1825.  The  Democrat,  whid 
later  acquired  the  old  Gazette,  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  issue  Sept.  5,  18^. 


RADIO  COMMENTS  OUT 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sept.  8  —  Radi> 
comment  and  publicity  stories  'wet' 
eliminated  this  ■week  by  two  Foit 
Wayne  dailies  —  the  News  -  Sentind 
and  the  Journal-Gazette.  The  ban. 
r.greed  upon  several  days  ago  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  ixtth  newsfiapers,  d'lf- 
not  apply  to  daily  radio  programs. 


WHITTALL  RESIGNS 

Cecil  Whittall,  chief  of  Beuter- 
Rome  Bureau,  has  resigned  follows 
notice  of  his  inheritance  of  a  l‘'r£J 
fortune  from  a  distant  relative.  C.  I 
O  Clarke,  who,  for  the  last  two  yea“ 
has  been  on  Beuter’s  Outside  Dipl*; 
matic  staff  in  London,  has  been  name- 
temporary  chief. 
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MRS.  SIKORA’S  UFE  STORY 


611,000 
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FLASH!  The  morning  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  published  in  modem,  tab¬ 
loid  form  for  the  first  time  on  Labor  Day, 
sold  over  611,000  copies  to  a  Chicago 
public  that  read  it,  liked  it,  asked  for  more! 
. . .  This  was  almost  double  the  overage 
circulation  of  this  newspaper  in  stand¬ 
ard  size.  At  40c  a  line,  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  certain  of  a  tops  buy  in 
Chicago's  only  morning  tabloid! 

Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner 
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TABLOID  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Walter  RompeL  General  Manager 

New  York  City . 235  East  45th  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois . 333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 

Detroit,  Michigan . 7-245  General  Motors  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  Caliiomia .  681  Market  Street 


give  them  co-operation.  He  is  re-  ing  session  was  recessed,  this  pho 
ported  to  have  agreed  to  this  and  the  tographer  was  called  to  the  phorit 
so-called  boycott  was  called  off.  All  and  his  office  instructed  him  to  makt 
went  well  for  a  few  days  until  a  new  as  many  pictures  of  Mr.  Dewey  as 
witness  was  smuggled  into  court  possible.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
without  the  cameramen  being  tipped  him  to  do  but  cbey  orders, 
off.  This  angered  the  knights  of  the  Others  Follow  Suit 

lens.  Another  caucus  was  called  on  jy 

the  courthouse  f  eps  and  all  present  building  the  Times  photogra: 

agreed  to  give  Mr.  Dewey  a  double  p^er  went  into  action  and  so  did  a 
dose  of  silent  treatment.  other  cameramen.  Many  pic- 

Now  there  are  mild  and  severe  tures  were  taken  of  the  prosecutor 
doses  of  this  treatment.  The  mild  and  the  boycott  or  “silent  treatment 
form  is  handed  out  in  a  casual  man-  came  to  an  end. 
ner.  The  cameramen  become  busy  One  would  su-spect  that  this  dij. 
with  this  or  that  when  the  victim  senting  cameraman  would  be  disci- 
arrives  on  the  scene  and  the  “silent  plined  by  his  conferees.  Not  so  z 
treatment”  is  hardly  noticed.  How-  this  case.  It  so  happens  that  this 
ever,  when  the  strong  dose  is  given  photographer  is  not  only  well  lik« 
it  is  quite  effective.  It  is  adminis-  but  a  member  of  good  standing  h 
tered  so  openly  that  the  victim  be-  the  Press  Photographers  Associatior. 
comes  conscious  of  it  after  the  first  of  New  York  City.  As  another  pho- 
treatment.  As  he  arrives  on  the  tographer  stated,  “We  cannot  blai.; 

scene  the  cameramen  will  stand  by  - because  he  had  direct  orden 

with  cameras  in  their  hands  but  they  and  after  all  he  has  a  job  to  hold 
will  make  no  effort  to  use  them.  down.  It  would  have  been  dilTerer.; 
Instead  they  will  picture  the  oppo-  bad  this  fellow  tried  to  break  up  oir 
sition,  or  any  lesser  light.  They  will  boycott  on  his  own  initiative." 
not  speak  or  smile  to  their  victun.  Tq  appreciate  the  circumstanct; 
This  treatment  is  continued  until  leading  up  to  this  extraordinary  ai- 
recognition  is  taken  of  their  actions,  fair,  one  should  be  acquainted  with 
In  this  instance  the  boycott  was  the  method  of  operations.  This  trial 
recognized.  like  many  others  of  importance,  i; 

The  “silent  treatment”  would  have  covered  by  about  25  to  30  photogra- 
been  very  successful  but  for  the  in-  phers.  The  numerous  court  entrance- 
tervention  of  the  Times-Wide  World  and  exits  have  to  be  fully  covered 
photographer.  The  cameraman  from  for  the  arrival  or  departure  of  an  im- 
this  organization  had  been  assigned  portant  trial  personage.  One,  two  c: 
to  cover  the  Hines  trial  for  the  first  even  three  cameramen  from  one  or- 
time.  When  he  arrived  at  the  court  ganization  would  have  difficulty  cov- 
building  he  was  informed  of  the  ering  all  doors.  In  order  to  provide 
agreement  among  the  photographers,  full  protection  for  all  cameramen  i; 
Being  one  of  the  boys  he  was  in-  was  agreed  that  the  boys  would  spin 
dined  to  “play  ball”  with  his  col-  up  into  small  units  covering  even 
Charfes  leagues.  Oddly  enough,  the  story  of  exit  and  pictures  obtained  are  pooled, 
left  to  ihe  cameramen’s  boycott  had  ap-  eliminating  friction, 
photos:  peared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  This  court  building  is  octagonal  and 

ngalone,  that  particular  day.  Before  the  morn-  (Continued  on  page  24) 


N.  Y.  Photogs  Give  Dewey 
“The  Silent  Treatment” 


By  JACK  PRICE 


CAMERAMEN  covering  the  Hines  was  a  natural  and  on  such  a  story  it 
trial  in  New  York  City  recently  v/as.  Mrs.  Dewey,  the  prosecutor’s 
disciplined  the  people’s  prosecutor  by  wife,  was  photographed  as  she  left 
giving  him  the  “silent  treatment.”  the  court  room.  The  picttire  was 
Laymen  might  call  it  a  boycott  but  taken  in  the  corridor  but,  so  the  story 
the  photographers  prefer  to  use  their  goes,  she  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
own  terminology,  which  is  less  harsh  cameras  in  an  anteroom.  Later  she 
sounding.  was  rescued,  but  the  matter  did  not 

The  story  of  this  attempt  to  em-  rest  there, 
barrass  District  Attorney  Thomas  E.  Next  day  a  court  order  was  issued 
Dewey  first  anpeared  in  the  New  York  prohibiting  cameramen  from  working 


/  YOU’RE  A  LIVINgA 
REMINDER  THAT 
RHODE  ISLAND'S  PER 
CAPITA  PURCHASES 
20.2%  HIGHER 
l^bvVTHAN  NATIONAL  y 

AVERAGE -  1 

fHHk  DOUBLE  THAT  FOR 

FOOD  purchases/ 


U  II  W  I  W  Ifl  If  you  remember  the  1933-37  recovery,  you' 
recall  that  Michigan  led  the  sales  parade — with  a  sales  pick-up  twice  s 
sharp  as  the  national  average.  Those  advertisers  looking  for  outstandif^ 
recovery  leading  markets,  are  including  Booth  Michigan  markets  in  the' 
forthcoming  newspaper  plans.  Ask  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  Ne* 
York;  or  John  E.  Luh,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


booth  newspaper 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  SAGINAW 
NEWS  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  JACKSON  CITIZEN 
•  PATRIOT  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 
•  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS  • 


Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

147,000 — 3  out  of  4 — weekdays 
105,000  each  Sunday 
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paifCET  rSEGVSOlff^A  braiicmt  writer  with  the 
^ea  o^d  ears  bi  a  greoi  sports  reporter^. .  .  .  He  brings 
living  room  the  drama  o!  a  hohie  run  with  the 
loaded. . . .  His  dispatches  take  you  down  to  the 
fifty  yard  line  and  let  you  hear  a  hallback  grupt  when 
ho  Jute  oh  tackle. ...  A  seasoned  newspaper  man  with 
ten  yec^s'  press  association  experience,  he  is  now  organ- 
hdng.  the  United  Press  coverage  of  the  World  Seties 
and  iootboU* 


#«cLEMOIlE 


HENirr  l|icLCMORS-A^^  or  of  Sporty' 

Paradeit“he  wHtes  thb  wittiesl^m^hin  in  spbrt^  J  J.; 


M^ltethore. . . .  He  tries  out  ior  I^lus  Cardinals  at 

hhy  cents  a  day. ...  He  learns  about  cricket  by  playing 
at  LordVin  London. ...  He  roams  thonatlbn  and  the  world 
for  tears— drama. . . .  An  authority  on  tennis  he 

.jw^  be  lkjhe  press  box  at  the  national  tennis  matches 
atlForeirt  Hiite 

aSOK^telteSKSET  —He  eats  and  talks  and  3008 
to  tiSe  tpdyieshrith  boll  players.*. . .  He  teknbwn  cOid^nked 
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jgue  dugout .  .  l^  .dfdfy  btteej^iU 

led  with  facte  and  k^rb^ng 
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is,?HE  EETIOIt .  . 

Cuddy,  authp^ty  oh  brodne, 

Column  ic»  morning 

campion  will  bon  Henry  Supw.  Jtves^ , 


Teck  Guenther,  Robert  LaBlonde.  Fred  BoUejf; 
nolor  league  city,  on  erery  camxHM  United  Pre)^  )^p<Mrfe 
bntee  job. 
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'  w  »  r  I  papers,  who  has  guided  the  activities 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  with  great  skill. 

New  York  State  now  leads  the  way  In  1935  tourists  and  vacationists 
in  infomring  the  people  of  the  Com-  were  estimated  at  5,000,000;  they  spent 
monwealth  upon  matters  of  vital  con-  $200,000,000.  In  1936  tourists  and  vaca- 
cem  through  paid  advertising  as  a  re-  tionists  were  estimated  at  6,600,000; 
suit  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  they  spent  $400,000,000. 

Constitutional  Convention  at  Albany. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  in 
New  Yoric  City  there  will  appear  an 
abstract  of  the  convention  report  at 
the  regular  card  rates  of  the  New 
York  City  newspapers. 

It  will  be  printed  first  during  the 
week  of  Sept.  26  and  appear  once  a 
week  for  six  weeks.  It  will  be  more 
than  one  page.  No  appropriation  has 
been  made  yet  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  amount  imtil  copy  ’is 
fully  prepared.  That  work  is  now 
under  way. 

In  other  years  the  regulations  pro¬ 
vided  a  fee  of  20  cents  an  agate  line, 
which  is  the  sum  specified  in  the 
statutes  as  the  fees  for  printers.  That 
rate  was  fixed  more  than  25  years  ago 
when  rates  were  low  and  all  elements 
of  cost  far  below  those  of  today.  As 
a  result,  the  report  of  the  last  con¬ 
vention  of  1915  was  not  published  in 
the  great  newspapers  of  New  York 
County  in  the  form  of  a  paid  notice 
to  the  public  of  vital  changes  in  the 
basic  law  of  the  state. 

100  DoilUt,  500  Weeklies  Used 

This  modem  trend  in  New  York 
State,  emphasized  in  many  ways  in 
recent  years,  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  activities  of  public  officials  in 
Washington  and  other  states  and  cit¬ 
ies.  Tbe  state  has  found  it  profitable 
to  spend  money  for  advertising  space 
in  more  than  100  dailies  and  500  week¬ 
lies  in  recent  years. 

Several  years  ago,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  ^v.  Lehman,  the  state  de¬ 
cided  to  seciu^  a  share  of  the  national 
recreation  business. 

With  the  endorsement  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  the  New  York  State  Publishers’ 

Association,  a  biU  was  presented  to 
the  legislature  at  the  suggestion  of 
Gov.  Lehman.  It  was  passed  by  a 
virtually  unanimous  vote,  and  set 
apart  $100,000  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
State  Publicity.  Conservation  Com¬ 
missioner  Lithgow  Osborne,  was  as¬ 
signed  as  chief. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pa 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  pul 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


$2  for  each 
ished.  Those 


/make  any  issue,  from  Monday 
to  Saturday,  and  you'll  find  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  a  daily  average 
of  35  news  stories  about  the  activities 


THOMAS  F.  COSTELLO,  publisher 
of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  is  back 
from  a  European  honeymoon  during 
the  course  of  which  he  was  arrested 
by  Nazis  in  Vienna  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  Jew’s  store  labelled  in 
typically  Nazi  fashion. 

He  was  released  after  being  held 
three  hours  and  questioned  by  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  inquisitors.  His  films  were 
confiscated. 

His  detention  would  have  been 
much  shorter  but  for  one  thing. 


of  "FIRMS  THAT  ADVERTISE 


'teM 


full,  fair  and  true  business  news,  un¬ 
diluted  by  personals,  gossip  or  chit 
chat,  is  printed  for  the  concentrated 
attention  of  busy  men. 


TELEMATS 
te  tkc  to-itcit 


WORLD 
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Newsmen  Should  Be  Bachelors! 

The  traffic  accident  beat  is  no  place  Jor  a  father 


It’s  hard  to  write  dispassionately  when  one’s 
heart  is  chilled  with  dread! 

That  tiny  form,  huddled  shapelessly  under 
a  blanket,  is  just  another  child,  run  down  in  a 
safety  zone  waiting  for  a  school  bus  ....  but 
she’s  just  the  size  of  YOUR  Mary  ....  those 
scattered  books  ....  they’re  just  like  YOUR 
first-grader’s. 

★ 

It’s  hard  to  write  impartially  when  one’s 
heart  is  hot  with  indignation. 

Those  twisted,  useless  limbs,  crushed  under 
the  wheels  of  a  careening,  drunken  driver,  they 
might  be  YOUR  Jack’s,  that  fellow  you’re 
grooming  for  All-American  in  1950. 

You  have  to  fight  that  choke  in  your  throat 
that  reminds  you  of  a  pair  of  tight  little  arms, 
while  you’re  writing  a  story  of  broken  little 
bodies  and  parents’  hearts. 

★ 

Unless  through  your  efforts  the  public  pledges  itself  to 
the  observance  of  safety  whenever  walking  or  driving  on  the 
streets  and  highways,  Newsmen  Should  Be  Bachelors! 


t 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  H 
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LOOK  BELOW  THE  SURFACE 

MORE  THAN  1,000  daily  newspapers  of  the 

United  States  and  Canada  are  members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Their  dues  consti¬ 
tute  the  bulk  of  the  Bureau’s  revenues.  The 
auditing  of  their  circulations  constitutes  the  larg¬ 
est  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau’s  field 
force  of  approximately  60  auditors.  The  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  statements  and  audit  reports  is  a 
true,  and  for  advertising  statistical  pxirposes,  a 
complete  cross  section  of  daily  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation,  its  cost,  how  it  is  attained  and  maintained, 
its  distribution  in  time  and  space.  In  the  reports 
the  newspaper  student,  sociologist  or  space-buyer, 
can  find  an  accurate  index  to  the  character  of 
eve*w  newspaper  member. 

This  mine  of  information,  growing  richer  with 
evc.  V  \  ,.ai  01  tae  past  quarter  century,  is  still 
largely  neglected,  according  to  members  of  the 
A.B.C.  board.  Year  after  year,  appeal  is  made  by 
directors  to  agency  and  advertiser  members  to  use 
the  information  supplied  to  them  by  the  A.B.C.  on 
publications.  Within  this  year,  the  Bureau  has 
established  a  promotion  depiartment  with  the 
express  purpose  of  teaching  buyers  of  space  how 
to  use  the  available  information. 

Newspapers  should  welcome  this  innovation 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward  it.  They 
have  suffered,  more  than  they  know,  by  the 
casual  practice  of  making  up  lists  by  a  quick 
glance  at  total  circulation  and  advertising  rates. 
Arbitrary  and  “time-saving”  tricks  of  this  nature 
undoubtedly  have  deprived  newspapers  of  sched¬ 
ules  t.-iat  went  to  less  worthy  media,  selected  by 
the  same  process. 

List  compilation  by  ready  reference  has  its  place 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  but  full  money’s  worth  cannot  be  given 
to  the  advertiser  on  that  basis.  Advertising  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  none  too  plentiful  in  recent  years 
and  none  of  them  should  be  spent  without  careful, 
not  casual,  investigation  of  the  market  and  the 
media  which  serve  it.  If  this  were  the  general 
practice  among  buyers  of  advertising,  newspaj)er 
members  of  the  A.B.C.  would  be  nearer  2,000  than 
1,000,  as  at  present. 


WHO  OWNS  NEWS? 

A  FEDERAL  COURT  in  Pittsburgh  recently 
added  another  layer  to  the  strata  of  legalistic 
reasoning  upon  the  ownership  of  news.  The  judge 
enjoined  a  radio  station  from  broadcasting  reports 
of  the  Pittsburgh  National  League  ball  games,  on 
the  ground  that  the  news  was  the  property  of  the 
baseball  club.  The  latter,  incidentally,  had  al¬ 
ready  contracted  for  the  sale  of  the  broadcasting 
privilege  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
which,  in  turn,  was  using  it  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
sale  of  advertising  time. 

The  ruling  has  unplumbed  possibilities.  If  a 
baseball  club  has  ownership  rights  in  the  news 
created  by  its  employes  and  those  of  a  similar  or¬ 
ganization  during  two  hours  of  an  afternoon,  and 
can  sell  shares  in  that  ownership,  what  are  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  other  organizations  to 
news  of  their  activities? 

Can  the  Mayor  establish  a  municipal  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  as  the  sole  news  distributor  of  city  in¬ 
formation? 

Can  a  theater  limit  the  attendance  of  drama 
critics  at  its  productions  to  those  of  one  newspaper 
or  a  selected  group  of  newspapers  or  radio  sta¬ 
tions?  The  analogy  would  seem  to  hold. 

The  problem  raised  in  Pittsburgh  is  one  that 
will  rise  increasingly.  It  is  inherent  in  the  sale  of 
news  as  a  carrier  of  radio  advertising.  News  is 
impotent  imless  it  is  early  and  exclusive,  espe¬ 
cially  over  the  air,  and  if  it  is  to  have  commercial 
value  for  radio,  its  exclusiveness  must  be  legally 
protected.  How  this  can  be  squared  with  the 
decisions  affecting  public  and  newspaper  rights 
in  news,  we  do  not  see.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
courts  will  eventually  find  it  contrary  to  public 
policy  that  news  should  be  sold  for  commercial 
air  sponsorship — thereby  doing  several  years  late 
what  newspapers  and  news  services  should  have 
determined  at  the  beginning. 


Moreover  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all:  the 
King  himself  is  served  by  the  field.  Ecclesiastes 
V;  9, 

A  DECOROUS  TRIAL 

NO  CRIMINAL  CASE  since  the  Hauptmann  trial 

has  aroused  the  public  attention  as  has  the 
Hines  action,  now  in  its  fourth  week  in  New  York. 
The  big  court  room  is  crowded  daily.  Reporters 
for  press  and  radio  fill  a  big  press  section  and  the 
spectators’  space  draws  its  quota  of  big  shots  who 
either  know  the  defendant  or  want  to  be  seen 
where  the  public  eye  is  concentrated.  There  are 
no  photographers  in  the  courtroom,  nor  in  the 
court  building,  but  there  has  been  no  lack  of  pic¬ 
tures  to  go  with  the  story. 

Mr.  Justice  Pecora  laid  down  his  rules  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial,  barring  cameras  from  the 
court.  Later,  when  photographers  harried  Mrs. 
Dewey  in  a  corridor,  taking  her  picture  against 
her  will,  the  ban  on  the  cameras  extended  to  the 
halls  of  the  big  building.  The  result  has  been  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  camera  men,  but  since  all  have 
been  put  on  an  even  basis,  the  newspapers  have 
raised  no  complaint. 

The  “silent  treatment”  accorded  Prosecutor 
Dewey  by  camera  men  who  believed  that  he  was 
encouraging  witnesses  to  hide  their  faces  from  the 
lens  is  humanly  justifiable,  but  it  is  small  and 
dangerous  business  for  newspapermen.  It  is  a 
measure  that  can’t  work  in  the  presence  of  genu¬ 
ine  news  affecting  the  subject  of  the  “silence”;  it 
might  be  effective  in  bringing  a  cocky  politician 
off  an  extraordinarily  high  horse,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  will  butter  no  bread  for  newspapers  or 
newspaper  photographers. 

Conduct  of  all  press  representatives  at  the  trial 
proves  the  point  we  have  often  made — that  a 
competent  judge  on  the  bench,  conscious  of  his 
almost  limitless  power  in  the  court  house,  can 
safeguard  every  legitimate  interest  of  the  press 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  order  that  must 
surround  judicial  proceedings.  There  have  been 
no  discussions  of  tomorrow’s  testimony,  no 
smuggled  snapshots,  no  radio  hippodroming,  no 
news  reel  sound  shots.  The  trial  has  been  a  trial, 
not  a  show,  and  the  people  have  been  given  every 
last  detail  of  the  story.  What  more  can  be  asked? 

THIS  HUMAN  RACE 

THE  British  National  Union  of  Journalists  has  ad¬ 
vised  its  members  to  seek  representation  with 
management  on  shop  committees  to  investigate 
protective  measures  against  air  raids.  The  NUJ 
also  counsels  its  chapels  to  press  for  compensatory 
time  off  for  any  air  raid  protection  scheme  which 
takes  place  outside  of  working  hours. 

■ 

Labor  Day  gave  the  Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn 
Reporter  its  chance  for  fun.  It  asked  all  readers 
who  intended  to  drink  and  then  drive  over  the 
week-end,  to  leave  their  obituaries  at  its  office  in 
advance.  Next  morning’s  mail  brought  a  complete, 
humorous,  and  well-written  life  yam  of  one  of  the 
community’s  leading  citizens. 

■ 

An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Newspaper 
World,  London,  declares  that  “married  journalists 
are  a  drag  on  the  profession” — afraid  of  losing  their 
jobs,  afraid  of  making  a  mistake,  afraid  of  change, 
their  views  colored  by  those  of  their  wives,  the  up¬ 
bringing  of  their  own  children,  and  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  their  building  society  house  and  little  back 
garden. 

■ 

A  small  Eastern  daily,  kidded  by  a  New  Yorker 
as  “the  most  provincial  paper  he  had  ever  seen,” 
smacked  back  editorially,  “Right,  brother.  Any¬ 
time  we  suspect  it  of  being  anything  else  we’ll  do 
something  about  it  immediately.” 


THE  LABOR  REPORT 

TWO  PHASES  stand  out,  for  us,  in  the  report  oi 

the  President’s  commission  which  investigated 
the  peaceful  labor  relations  processes  of  Greai 
Britain.  One  is  that  the  closed  shop  is  not  a 
standard  union  condition.  The  other  is  that  gov¬ 
ernment  enforcement  of  labor  agreements  ha; 
been  found  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  k 
most  industries. 

Both  of  these  circumstances  indicate  a  more 
mature  stage  in  British  labor  development  thar. 
has  been  attained  here.  During  120  years,  and 
more  particular  since  1875,  British  employers  and 
labor  unions  have  rubbed  off  the  sharp  edges  of 
mutual  suspicion  that  handicaps  understanding 
Both  parties  to  labor  pacts  prefer  to  deal  witf 
strong  groups  which  can  bring  mass  opinion  t. 
bear  upon  the  equitable  operation  of  contract  pro¬ 
visions,  and  government’s  part  seems  to  be  chief!, 
the  establishment  of  wages  and  working  condition- 
in  areas  where  such  strong  groups  do  not  exist. 

The  British  problem  is  eased  by  the  compac' 
geography  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  is  complicated  by  the  diverse  climates,  topo¬ 
graphy  and  population  strains  involved  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  It  does  not  appear  possible  at  the  momer; 
for  the  United  States  to  follow  Britain  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  labor  relations  on  a  national  scale. 

Such  development  isn’t  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  industrial  peace  here.  What  is  needei 
for  that  objective  is  an  abatement  of  the  labor- 
hating  and  baiting  tendency  of  the  minority  r: 
employers  who  see  only  evil  in  unionism,  anc 
more  important,  an  appreciation  of  managemer.' 
problems  and  viewpoints  by  labor  leaders.  The 
latter  implies  the  elimination,  as  soon  as  possiblt 
from  labor  leadership  of  the  Communists  in  alf 
their  various  destructive  factions.  There  can  b 
no  peace  with  unionism  that  is  not  a  means  c: 
improving  the  economic  condition  of  its  adheren:.- 
but  an  instrument  of  political  action. 

The  closed  shop  is  a  stumbling  block  that  shou!: 
pass  with  time.  In  the  skilled  industries  it  L- 
ordinarily  unnecessary,  since  a  strong  union  ordi¬ 
narily  includes  most  of  the  employable  worker; 
In  the  unskilled  and  non-technical  unions,  it  is  i 
meastme  of  protection  for  the  union  organizatior 
rather  than  for  the  individual  workman.  Ass- 
ciated  with  the  check-off,  which  has  few  friends  r. 
Britain,  it  is  a  form  of  industrial  despotism  a!ie 
to  American  principles. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  American  new.-- 
paper  industry,  prior  to  1933,  had  attained  a  de 
gree  of  stability  and  industrial  peace  comparab; 
to  the  British.  Strikes  were  few,  arbitration  wa 
established  either  on  a  national  or  local  seal; 
in  relationships  between  publishers  and  tb; 
printing  crafts.  Contracts  have  been  upheld  b; 
international  officials  in  the  rare  instance  of  the 
violation  by  subordinate  unions.  The  econor.i 
status  of  the  printing  union  members  was,  and  a 
near  the  top  of  the  American  industrial  scale. 

With  that  perspective,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  s 
organization  of  intelligent  news  men  first  pe- 
mitted  a  gulf  to  form  between  themselves  a.' 
their  employers  and  then  widened  the  gulf  by  s-: 
cessive  acts  of  increasingly  radical  nature.  It 
difficult,  also,  to  understand  why  publishers 
had  built  up  a  sound  industrial  structure  ovf 
half  a  century  permitted  the  radical  bug  to  mai 
such  inroads  in  the  unorganized  portions  of  t''? 
plants.  The  centrifugal  effects  of  the  past 
years  have  hurt  many  newspapers  and  t"* 
have  sent  editorial  organization  into  directions 
were  contemplated  by  few  in  1933. 

It  may  take  several  years  to  restore  normal 
natural  relationships  between  publishers  and  - 
groups  now  organized  in  the  guild,  but  as  surf 
as  the  sun  rose  this  morning,  they  will  be  restore 
Newsj>ap>ers  cannot  operate  efficiently  and  hap?- 
under  the  tension  and  disputes  that  have  niars^ 
their  family  relationships  since  the  guild  cro; 
their  path. 

VALUES 

May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the  wealthy,  • 
may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  a  tempf- 
man  and  he  only  can  bear  and  carry. 

Plato, 

"Phaedrus- 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


DR.  DOUGLAS  SOUTHALL  FREE¬ 
MAN,  editor,  Richviond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  received  a  medal  and  cita¬ 
tion  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  ser¬ 
vice”  from  the 
Sons  of  Confed¬ 
erate  Veterans 
at  the  48th  an¬ 
nual  reunion  of 
the  United  Con¬ 
federate  Veter¬ 
ans  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  Aug.  31. 

H.  C.  Odgen, 
publisher. 
Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  has  been 
reappointed  general  chairman  of  the 
eighth  annual  campaign  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  Community  Fund  Oct.  3-7. 

William  E.  Scripps,  president,  De¬ 
troit  News,  is  among  a  group  of  De¬ 
troit  industrial  leaders  who  are  urging 
Detroit’s  advantages  as  an  Olympic 
games  site.  A  bid  is  being  extended 
to  hold  the  games  in  Detroit. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher, 
Topeka  Capital,  has  returned  after  a 
short  vacation  fishing  in  the  Minne¬ 
sota  lakes. 

William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Bufalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  has 
been  named  to  the  Aeronautics  Com¬ 
mittee,  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Paul  Poynter,  publisher,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Morning  Times,  sailed 
Sept.  7  aboard  the  liner  Gripsholm  for 
Europe.  In  Sweden  he  will  join  Mrs. 
Poynter  who  has  been  touring  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  will  rctimi  to  the  U.  S. 
Oct.  21. 

Major  Walter  S.  Fowler,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Morning 
Times,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Indiana  National  Guard  Association. 
He  is  commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Battalion,  151st  infantry.  He  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  brother.  Max  Fowler, 
in  publishing  the  Times. 

Col.  Roger  M.  Andrews,  publisher, 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald  -  Leader 
and  chairman  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission,  who  recently 
completed  a  history  of  Old  Fort 
Mackinac,  credits  Malcolm  W.  Bin- 
gay,  editorial  director  of  Detroit  Free 
Press,  for  having  given  him  the  de¬ 
termination  to  write  it. 

Grover  Britt,  publisher,  Clinton 
(N.  C.)  Sampson  Independent  and 
former  president  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association,  was  painfully 
injured  in  an  automobile  collision  at 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  Aug.  29,  less  than 
five  minutes  after  he  was  discharged 
from  Highsmith  hospital,  where  he 
had  been  xmdergoing  treatment  for 
the  past  10  days.  He  was  taken  back 
to  the  Highsmith  hospital,  but  was 
discharged  later  in  the  day  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  Clinton. 

Ernest  K.  Sahlmann,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  German  language  news¬ 
paper,  Abendpost,  spoke  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  Jewish  War  Vet¬ 
erans  in  Detroit  Sept.  4.  “Detroit  is 
free  of  the  bund  and  we  propose  to 
keep  it  that  way,”  he  said. 

C.  A.  Bottolfsen,  editor,  Blackfoot 
Daily  Bulletin,  is  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  of  Idaho.  He  was 
nominated  in  the  August  primaries 
over  R.  H.  Young,  his  only  opponent. 
Mr.  Bottolfsen,  who  is  a  pa.st  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Idaho  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  recently  recovered  from  an  op¬ 
eration  for  appendicitis.  He  was 
stricken  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  primary  campaign. 


George  Walker,  former  editor  of  the 
Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Daily 
Times,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Louis  G.  Lamade,  editor,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Deutscher  Volksfuhre'^,  Ger¬ 
man  weekly  language  newspaper, 
celebrated  his  84th  birthday  anniver- 
.sary  Aug.  22.  Mr.  Lamade,  who  is 
also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  has  been  with  it  since  1882. 

Arthur  Colegrove,  publisher,  Corry 
(Pa.)  Journal  and  former  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Properties  and 
Supplies  of  Pennsylvania  and  recently 
appointed  to  the  Public  Utility  Com¬ 
mission,  was  presented  with  a  silver 
serving  set,  as  a  farewell  gift,  by  the 
staff  members  of  the  department. 

Dom  Vander  Werp,  publisher,  Fre¬ 
mont  (Mich.)  Times  -  Indicator  and 
president  of  Republican  Newspaper 
League,  has  designated  the  league 
.secretary,  J.  B.  Haskins,  Howard  City 
(Mich.)  Record  publisher,  to  prepare 
a  weekly  clip  sheet  for  Republican 
editors. 


In  The  Business  Office 


C.  F.  KARSTAEDT,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News, 
was  guest  of  honor  with  his  wife  at  a 
dinner  at  Hotel  Hilton  given  by  60 
shop  and  office  employes  in  honor  of 
his  recent  election  to  receive  the  33rd 
degree  in  Masonry.  Mr.  Karstaedt 
was  presented  with  a  jeweled  33rd 
lapel  emblem.  The  degree  will  be 
conferred  upon  him  in  October  at 
Columbus,  O. 

James  H.  Shott,  vice-president, 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Telegraph, 
was  elected  chairman  of  Mercer 
county  Republican  executive  commit¬ 
tee  last  week. 

W.  Wendell  Budrow,  advertising 
manager,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle,  and  H.  A.  Charlton,  advertising 
manager  of  England  Brothers,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  committee  in  charge  of  “Sales 
Mean  Jobs”  campaign  in  Pittsfield. 

William  J.  H.  Smith,  advertising 
manager,  Coldwater  (Mich.)  Evening 
Reporter,  was  treated  recently  .at 
Leila  Hospital,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.), 
for  an  arm  infection. 

Henry  T.  Larsen,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times, 
recently  addressed  the  Optimist  Club. 

Louis  Kramer,  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  member  of 
the  Iowa  City  Daily  Iowan,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Price,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 
News  and  more  recently  with  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  have  joined 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic  retail  staff. 

Oliver  L.  Richmond,  circulation 
manager,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Richmond,  will  attend  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  convention  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
following  which  they  will  motor  to 
Lansing,  Mich.,  on  a  vacation  trip. 

Stuart  H.  Cant,  of  Wheeling  (W. 
Va.)  News  Register  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  was  honor  guest  at  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner  party  Aug.  27  sponsored 
by  members  of  the  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs.  Mr.  Cant,  due  to  ill 
health,  left  for  Galt,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
a  leave  of  absence  and  will  spend  sev¬ 
eral  months  there.  His  family  ac¬ 
companied  him. 

James  Metcalfe,  of  Riverside  (Cal.) 
Press  and  Enterprise  display  staff,  has 
resigned  after  four  years  to  join  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post  -  Advocate. 
Metcalfe  is  vice-president  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


WELL  GROUNDED  in  advertising 
and  sales  fundamentals  after  15 
years  with  the  Associated  Oil  Co.  on 
the  Pacific  Coast, 
D .  D .  Durr, 
chairman  of  the 
newly  -  formed 
Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  brings  to 
that  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  office  a  great 
capacity  for  wof k 
and  a  knack  for 
organization. 

For  the  last 
three  and  a  half 
half  years  Durr 
has  been  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Associated,  in  charge  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office.  He  is  president  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Club, 
and  was  general  chairman  of  the 
Pacific  Advertising  Clubs  Association 
convention  held  recently  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

In  1923  he  joined  the  Associated  Oil 
Co.  (later  Tidewater  Associated)  as 
a  service  station  attendant.  From 
there  he  worked  up  steadily  in  the 
organization.  Eventually  he  assisted 
E.  L.  Lomax,  then  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  in  copy  writing,  and  on  Jan.  1, 
1927,  he  moved  directly  into  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  handling  office 
and  general  work,  branching  into 
field  operations.  He  handled  the  As¬ 
sociated  radio  programs,  “Roads  to 
Romance”  and  “Jack  and  Ethyl,”  was 
connected  with  the  company’s  sports 
broadcasts  from  the  beginning,  han¬ 
dled  two  house  publications,  and  the 
public  address  system  activities. 

His  duties  in  Los  Angeles  included 
the  handling  of  all  advertising  on  a 
service  basis  for  the  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  district,  but  no  production. 

Durr  is  married,  and  is  the  father  of 
a  13-year-old  daughter. 


Joe  Weiss,  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- 
Advocate  display  staff  member,  has 
been  promoted  to  classified  manager. 

Anthony  Ostronic  and  Morris  Fell- 
man,  formerly  of  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News,  have  been  named  advertising 
manager  and  circulation  manager,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Omaha  Post,  a  week¬ 
ly,  which  makes  its  appearance  Sept. 
16. 

A.  M.  Wing,  business  manager,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent,  has  returned  from  Jackson,  Ala., 
with  his  family,  after  a  vacation  trip. 

Harry  J.  Cannon,  for  many  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald,  resigned  recently  to 
join  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  Lyle  Webb,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Cal.)  Sun-Record,  succeeds 
Cannon. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


WILLIAM  B.  HOLT,  managing  editor, 

Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
has  shown  great  proficiency  as  a  soft- 
ball  pitcher  this  summer.  Holt  pitched 
four  consecutive  games  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  base  on  balls,  facing  a  total  of 
133  batters  in  that  period. 

Tom  Hanes,  manager  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger -Dispatch,  addressed  the 
Portsmouth  Kiwanis  club  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

Mayor  Henry  S.  Wheeler  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  editorial  writer,  Newport 
(R.  I.)  News,  has  been  elected  mar- 
(Continued  on  ne.xt  page) 
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Peoi)le  may  start  reading  Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s  .MY  D.4Y  column  be- 
'  eause  the  author  is  America’s 
I  First  Lady.  But  they  keep  on 
reading  it  because  they  recog- 
I  nize  in  the  author  a  friend.  They 
!  know  her  for  someone  who  is 
!  concerned  wholeheartedly  about 
'  them. 

i  Recent  eommentators  upon  her 
writing  stress  this. 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  eni- 
j  phasizes  “the  author’s  tremendous  and 
(  continuous  interest  in  the  people  in  the 
'  world  around  her.” 

The  New  York  Times  points  out  that 
I  hers  is  “a  philosophy  of  individuals,” 
I  explaining  that  “.she  thinks  of  men  and 
!  women  out  of  work  as  individuals,  not 
as  the  Unemployed,  tvorkers  as  individu¬ 
als,  not  ns  Labor.” 

Harper’s  Bazaar  remarks  upon  the  “ac¬ 
cent  of  sincerity  that  gives  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  writing  such  an  impressive  candor” 
and  applauds  “her  immense  good  will.” 

How  the  readers  respond  to  this  direct, 
urgent,  persorud  interest  in  them  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  sturdy  and  growing  suc¬ 
cess  of  MY  DAY.  65  newspapers  publish 
I  it  now,  and  the  subscription  rate  is 
quickening.  As  many  orders  have  been 
placed  just  since  August  1  as  in  the 
previous  8  months  of  the  year. 

Would  you  like  to  see  current  releases? 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  them. 
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shal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society,  Sons 
of  the  Revolution. 

Fred  Maly,  sports  editor,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News,  for  the  second 
successive  year,  has  won  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Fishing  Rodeo  cham¬ 
pionship,  thus  retaining  the  trophy 
which  he  won  in  1937.  The  event  is 
held  off  Port  Isabel,  Texas.  Maly’s 
catch  this  year  included  two  tarpon. 
His  point  score  was  79.67.  Jimmy 
Keith  of  Oklahoma  City  was  second. 

Andrew  Thomell,  of  Council  Blwffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil  news  staff,  has  been 
named  sports  editor,  succeeding  Morry 
Shadle,  who  resigned  Sept.  1  to  join 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  sports  staff. 
Miss  Audrey  Hamilton  has  been 
named  proofreader,  replacing  Carroll 
Mitchell,  who  resigned  to  become  news 
editor  of  Red  Oak  (la.)  Express. 
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Norman  F.  Gallman,  city  editor, 
Wellsville  (N.  Y.)  Reporter,  on  Oct.  1 
begins  his  new  duties  as  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  information  secretary  in  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Taxa¬ 
tion  and  Finance. 

Tod  Rockwell,  Detroit  Free  Press 
sports  writer,  displayed  plenty  of 
speed  on  the  Detroit  river  Sept.  4 
piloting  a  cruiser  type  boat  to  victory 
over  a  six-mile  course.  Rockwell  was 
timed  in  18  minutes  and  49  seconds 
for  two  laps  over  the  Gold  Cup  course. 

Mort  Fetterolf,  Jr.,  golf  writer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  won  the 
newspapermen’s  golf  championship  of 
Philadelphia  recently,  defeating  Karl 
Krueger,  of  the  Ledger  engraving  de- 
piartment,  3  and  2,  at  the  Philmont 
north  course,  Philadelphia.  Ed  Duffy, 
Ledger  sterotyping  department,  who 
held  the  title  two  years,  was  elimi¬ 
nated  in  the  semi-finals. 

Miss  Margaret  Pyke  has  become  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press.  Miss  Marjorie  Short,  former¬ 
ly  a  society  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  has  become  a  society 
reporter  for  the  Courier-Elxpress. 

James  Schrader,  reporter,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  and  Mrs. 
Schrader,  are  parents  of  a  son,  bom 
recently. 

Bob  Connolly,  former  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News  cartoonist  and  more  re¬ 
cently  stall  artist  of  Bronx  Home 
News,  New  York,  who  joined  the 
Johannesburg  (South  Africa)  Daily 
and  Sunday  Express  less  than  a  year 
ago,  has  caught  the  fancy  of  South 
Africans  with  a  comic  personage  which 
appears  in  his  editorial  page  cartoons. 
It  is  called  the  “Little  Man,’’  and  is 
symbolic  of  the  "Innocent  Bystander.” 
During  his  career  Connolly  also 
worked  on  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Scott  Newhall  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  This  World,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  Sunday  tabloid  news  review 
and  feature  section. 

Eddie  Ellis,  Oklahoma  City  Times 
reporter,  has  joined  the  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News  editorial  staff.  A1 
Ostrow,  general  assignments  for  the 
News  has  been  transferred  to  rewrite 
and  the  copy  desk. 

William  C.  Faust,  picture  editor, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Sept.  17,  to  become 
managing  editor  of  Church  News  of 
the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  official 
organ  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  diocese.  Faust  also 
will  serve  as  public  relations  director 
for  the  diocese. 

Martha  Combs,  woman’s  editor, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  and  Herald, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoma  News  society  staff. 
Miss  Combs  was  with  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  as  librarian  and  reporter 
for  four  years  before  going  to  the 
Hutchinson  newspapers. 

Leon  H.  Durst,  former  Associated 
Press  bureau  chief  at  Oklahoma  City, 
has  started  the  Junction  (Tex.)  Kimble 
Star,  a  weekly.  Junction  is  Durst’s 
former  home  town. 

Henry  Howell,  of  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  staff,  has  been  given  the  late 
trick  on  the  city  desk,  succeeding 
Clarence  Good,  former  assistant  city 
editor,  who  resigned  recently. 

Sonia  Tomara,  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1937,  took  a  busman’s  holiday  this 
summer  travelling  through  Europe, 
where  she  once  was  one  of  the  only 
three  newspaperwomen  that  had 
charge  of  a  foreign  bureau  for  an 
American  newspaper.  She  gathered 
material  for  a  number  of  special  arti¬ 
cles  on  conditions  in  central  Europe. 
Hugh  Ike  Shott,  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 


tor,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  for  several  years  one  of  the 
section’s  top  flight  golfers,  recently 
became  champion  of  the  seventh  an¬ 
nual  Blue  Grass  tournament. 

Robert  L.  Baumgardner,  formerly 
of  the  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  is  now  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Seiberling  Rubber  Co. 
at  Akron. 

Wedding  Bells 

HOWARD  N.  GRAY,  advertising  and 
circulation  manager,  WaterviUe 
(Me.)  Morning  Sentinel,  to  Miss 
Madeline  E.  Lewis,  Sept.  3  at  Notre 
Dame  de  Lourdes  rectory,  Skowhe- 
gan.  Me. 

Miss  Jane  Graham,  formerly  with 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  In¬ 
dependent  news  staff,  to  Cheves  Ligon, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Independent, 
at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Aug.  22.  They 
will  reside  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Russell  Froelich,  head  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat's  photographic 
department,  to  Miss  Rose  Rebaner, 
Aug.  27,  at  Davenport,  la. 

J.  Victor  Fontaine,  reporter,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  to  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Magnacca,  Sept.  5,  at 
Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Daniel  J.  Brosnihan,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post,  to  Miss  Hazel 
E.  Mara  in  New  York  City  secretly 
February,  1938,  (just  announced). 

Jerome  A.  Dreyer,  assistant  daily 
feature  editor.  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  to  Bebe  Angel,  of  New  York, 
Sept.  8. 

Gerald  L.  Evarts,  of  Buffalo  Evening 
News  editorial  staff,  to  Miss  Marie  M. 
Prince,  in  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Buffalo,  recently. 

Special  Editions 

ROANOKE  (Va.)  WORLD-NEWS, 
Sept.  7,  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 
lOOth  Anniversary  Edition,  16  pages. 

San  Diego  Sun,  Aug.  30,  Pioneer 
Business  Firms,  40  pages. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  Back  To 
School,  Aug.  28,  tabloid  supplement, 
16  pages. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News,  Aug.  16, 
Back  To  School  supplement,  tabloid 
16  pages. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
Sept.  6, 16-page  tabloid  Back  to  ^hool 
section. 

Woodward  (Okla.)  Daily  Press, 
Aug.  29,  10th  Annual  Elks  Rodeo  Edi¬ 
tion,  28  pages. 

Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram, 
Aug.  28,  Midland  Rodeo  Edition,  28 
pages,  4  sections. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Aug.  31, 
back-to-school  section,  16  pages. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  Telegram,  Aug.  31,  “Back  to 
School”  section,  16  pages. 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  14-page  "Back 
to  School”  edition,  recently. 

Woodbridge  (N.  J.)  Independent, 
Sept.  2,  Back-to-School  Supplement, 
16  pages. 

Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Joumal,  Aug. 
28,  Wilby  Theatre  Opening,  34  pages. 

Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican, 
Aug.  29,  1938  Fiesta  Edition,  40  pages, 
4  sections,  with  color  used  on  first 
page  which  carried  an  invitation  to 
the  fiesta  in  Spanish. 

Berwyn  (Ill.)  Beacon,  Sept.  1, 
Golden  Anniversary  Edition,  66  pages 
and  cover,  magazine  style.  Cover 
page  printed  in  color. 

Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Times 
Record,  Aug.  28,  28th  Annual  Educa¬ 
tional  Edition,  20  pages. 


New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  Sept.  1, 
Opening  New  Walgreen  Drug  Store, 

8  pages. 

Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times,  Aug.  31, 
Progress  and  Achievement  Edition,  24 
pages,  3  sections. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
Times,  Sept.  4,  Annual  Insurance  Edi¬ 
tion,  comprising  four  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  of  local  insurance 
concerns. 

Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen  -  News, 
Aug.  27,  Back  to  School  section,  4-page 
tabloid. 

Greenville  (Miss.)  Daily  Democrat 
Times,  Aug.  31,  80-page  Delta  Golden 
Jubilee  Edition. 

■ 

Scripps-How(3rd  HoHs 
Junior  Aviator  Meet 

Akron,  O.,  Sept.  6 — Six  hundred  and 
eighty  youthful  builders  of  record¬ 
making  model  airplanes  from  seven¬ 
teen  states  and  67  cities  participated  in 
Scripps-Howard’s  most  successful  an¬ 
nual  National  Junior  Aviator  Tourna¬ 
ment  here,  then  took  in  the  National 
Air  Races  at  Cleveland  to  see  the 
senior  aviators  perform. 

The  meet  began  with  an  air  show 
which  brought  125,000  air-minded  per¬ 
sons  to  the  Akron  airport  and  featured 
Major  A1  Williams,  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  Junior  Aviators,  and 
Scripps-Howard  aviation  expert.  The 
Junior  meet,  which  followed,  included 
a  record  gas  model  contest  in  which 
250  youths  participated.  One  youth 
came  from  the  Canal  Zone,  another 
from  California. 

Sponsorship  of  the  meet,  which  had 
been  under  the  Akron  Times-Press, 
was  taken  over  by  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  which  last  week  purchased 
the  Times-Press.  The  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal  is  to  continue  with  the  Junior 
Aviator  feature. 

The  meet  was  directed  by  Edward 
Clarke,  national  junior  aviator  editor; 
H.  M.  Jellison,  Akron  contest  head 
for  the  National  Aeronautical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Akron  women’s  group 
of  NAA.  It  was  supervised  by  Max 
B.  Cook,  promotion  editor  for  Scripps- 
Howard. 

■ 

Mats  Flown  150  Miles 
By  Disabled  Doily 

The  San  Antonio  Express  Sept.  2 
stereotyped  and  printed  a  20-page 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Times, 
afternoon  daily  published  in  a  city 
150  miles  away. 

The  Express  was  notified  in  the 
early  evening  that  the  Caller-Times 
press  had  broken  down  and  that  only 
a  small  part  of  that  day’s  run  had 
been  printed.  It  was  arranged  to 
send  the  mats  by  airplane  to  San 
Antonio,  where  stereotyping  and 
pressroom  crews  were  waiting.  About 
two  hours  after  arrival  of  the  mats 
7,000  copies  of  the  Times  were  ready 
for  a  fast  truck  trip  to  Corpus  Christi. 

On  Sept.  2  the  Times  was  delivered 
with  an  abbreviated  edition  of  tlie  Cal¬ 
ler,  Corpus  Christi  morning  piaper 
whi(ii,  Ebepress  attaches  were  told,  was 
printed  in  a  commercial  shop.  In  a 
similar  incident  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Daily  Northwestern  had  17,000  copies 
of  its  edition  run  off  on  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Commonwealth  -  Reporter  press. 
Matrices  for  the  16-page  edition  were 
sent  to  Fond  du  Lac.  Delivery  of  the 
paper  was  delayed  several  hours,  but 
all  subscribers  had  their  issue  by 
8:30  p.m. 

JOINT  MEEimO 

The  West  Kentucky-West  Tennessee 
Dailies  Association  will  hold  a  joint 
meeting  Oct.  14  at  Murray  State  Col¬ 
lege  with  the  weekly  associations  of 
those  areas. 
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You  Can  Afford  to  Buy  What 
You  Believe  In 


The'  fleeision  to  make  an  advertiisin"  appropriation  is  primarily  a  matter  of 
believing  in  what  you  have  to  sell  .  .  .  and  the  belief  in  the  power  of  advertising. 

When  a  newspaper  executive  is  eonvineed  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
additional  circulation  men  or  to  increase  his  office  equipment  or  to  invest  in 
machinery,  his  conviction  of  the  need  inspires  him  to  arrange  the  financing  of 
the  purchase. 

You  can  afford  to  buy  ivhat  you  believe  you  need.  Some  manufacturers 
have  so  understood  the  value  of  advertising  that  where  necessary  they  have 
borrowed  the  money  to  finance  their  campaigns.  They  believe  in  advertising 
and  found  a  way  .  .  .  and  they  profited. 

For  a  newspaper  to  arrange  for  weekly  representation  in  the  a<lvertising 
columns  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  not  necessarily  a  large  investment.  Space 
is  sold  in  any  size  from  one  inch  to  a  double  page  or  more. 

Recognized  as  the  authoritative  newspaper  a<lvocate,  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  has  hecoine  an  institution  w  idely  known  and  valued 
hy  national  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  offers  an  ideal  au»lience  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  read  hy  the  advertising  agency  and  general  adver* 
tiser  executives  who  place  from  90%  to  95%  of  all  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  huyer  of  newspaper  advertising  reads 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  a  matter  of  necessity — to  keep  posted 
on  newspapers  and  the  successful  use  of  newspapers. 

You  believe  in  your  market,  as  well  as  your  newspaper  as  a  vehicle  to  pro¬ 
duce  sales.  If  you  believe  in  the  power  of  advertising — then  promote  your  news¬ 
paper  vigorously. 

With  economic  indicators  assuredly  pointing  to  a  suhstantial  business  revival, 
there  is  every  reason  why  you  should  ativertise  your  market  together  with  your 
product  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  .  .  Rifiht  ISow! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Photogs  Give  Dewey 
“The  Silent  Treatment" 

continued  from  page  16 

cameramen  stationed  at  certain  des¬ 
ignated  positions  are  able  to  signal 
their  confreres  for  reinforcements 
when  required.  It  is  a  strange  sight 
to  watch  these  master  craftsmen  in 
action.  The  main  guard  of  camera¬ 
men  is  stationed  on  the  upper  steps  at 
the  main  entrance.  The  next  largest 
unit  is  at  the  rear  entrance.  The 
small  units  are  scattered  to  form  a 
cordon  around  the  entire  building. 
Even  with  such  a  carefully  planned 
method  of  operation  a  witness  is 
smuggled  in  or  out  on  occasion,  as 
occurred  with  Dudley  Brothw'ell,  the 
first  so-called  “clean”  witness  to  ap¬ 
pear  for  Ae  prosecutor. 

How  It's  Done 

Without  the  underground  telegraph 
system  the  cameramen  would  find  Ae 
going  quite  rough.  Photographers 
stationed  at  an  exit  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  picture  a  witness  they  have 
never  seen.  Hence,  this  is  where  the 
tipping  methods  come  in  handy.  No 
one  person  is  responsible  for  the  ef¬ 
fective  results  obtained  in  this  man- 


It  happens  something  like  this: 

A  group  of  the  photographers  idling 
away  the  time  between  witnesses 
suddenly  will  make  a  dash  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  spot.  No  word  was  spoken,  no 
obvious  signal  was  given,  yet  they 
will  arrive  at  some  door  in  time  to 
picture  the  arrival  or  departure  of 
an  important  trial  figure.  They  take 
their  pictures  and  return  to  their 
posts  as  though  nothing  had  tran¬ 
spired. 

How  did  they  know  that  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  So-and-so  arrived?  Easy.  The 
underground  televranh.  sounded 
much  like  the  iungle  war  drums. 

To  explain  this  mvsterious  svstem 
we'll  start  with  the  first  arrival  of  a 
photographer  at  the  scene.  If  he  is  a 
master  workman  he  operates  with 
precision.  His  first  contacts  are  the 
uniform“d  police.  He  will  snend  as 
much  tnne  as  nossible  in  cultivating 
the  officer’s  fri“ndshiD.  If  necessary 
he  even  bak^s  his  picture.  Next,  he 
will  make  friends  with  the  nlain 
clothes  men  and  th®n  the  guards  in¬ 
side.  He  will  also  find  time  to  make 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  building 
and  of  its  lavout.  He  will  also  make 
a  mental  diagram  of  nossible  exits 
and  entrances.  He  will  also  become 
friendly  with  the  workmen  about  the 
buildino.  in  the  boiler  room  and  the 
ether  departments  of  the  building.  In 
a  short  time  he  becomes  a  familiar 
figure  to  everyone  around  the  court¬ 
house,  And  h"re  is  the  basis  for  the 
so-called  underground  telegraph  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  w-orked  out  so  well 
in  this  imnortant  tnal.  When,  in  some 
part  of  the  building,  something  un¬ 
usual  hapnens  which  looks  like  an 
attempt  to  evade  the  cameramen, 
some  kindly  soul  tins  off  the  boys, 
without  thought  of  compensation. 

Homed  for  Aides'  Actions 
And  it  was  because  of  an  attempted 
case  of  witness  smuggling  that  the 
‘‘silent  treatment”  was  meted  out  to 
Mr.  Dewey.  The  cameramen  believe 
that  the  actions  of  the  prosecutor’s 
men  could  be  governed  by  him.  When 
witnesses  cover  their  faces  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  this  is  done  upon  advice 
of  either  the  prosecutor  or  one  of 
his  staff.  Hence,  the  cameramen  cov¬ 
ering  the  Hines  trial  are  definitely  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Dewey  could 
prevent  any  opposition  to  pictures 
merely  by  issuing  orders  to  his  staff 
to  “play  ball”  with  the  photographers. 

Here  is  the  odd  part  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  photographers  kno>v  that 


the  best  they  could  have  accomplished 
was  the  omission  of  Dewey’s  pictxure 
from  the  papers,  which  they  did 
achieve  for  a  few  days.  However,  the 
cameramen  have  a  slightly  different 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  their  “Si¬ 
lent  Treatment”  in  this  particular 
instance.  Almost  every  photographer 
agreed  that  Mr.  Dewey  has  aspira¬ 
tions  to  become  a  greater  public 
figure. 

Asked  whether  their  offices  con¬ 
doned  the  boycott,  the  cameramen 
stated  that  they  worked  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  co-operation  of  their 
superiors.  It  must  have  been  a  fact 
or  the  boycott  could  not  have  been 
successful  for  even  a  day. 

Police  Co-operation  Praised 
An  amusing  sidelight  of  the  Hines 
case  is  the  attempt  by  some  motion 
picture  stars  to  obtain  some  free  pub¬ 
licity  by  attending  the  trial.  On  one 
occasion  a  well  known  movie  actor 
wearing  dark  glasses  strutted  back 
and  forth  to  arouse  the  cameramen’s 
suspicion.  He  did  just  that.  In  short 
order  his  identity  was  established  by 
the  boys  and  he  knew  they  knew  him. 
Result:  the  photographers  ignored 
the  star  in  no  mistakeable  manner. 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  cameramen 
at  the  trial  that  a  story  of  such  seri¬ 
ous  nature  should  not  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  “chiseling”  publicity. 

Incidentally,  this  story  is  one  of  the 
very  few  of  major  importance  where 
the  cameramen  are  unanimous  in 
their  praise  of  the  co-operation  from 
uniformed  police.  The  photographers 
say  the  police  have  done  everything 
possible  to  ease  their  difficulties,  not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  the  army 
of  amateur  camera  fans.  The  police 
have  prevented  any  interference  by 
the  amateurs.  Free  lance  photogra¬ 
phers  not  holding  standard  police 
cards  are  ejected  from  the  area  where 
the  newspaper  lens  lads  are  working. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  po¬ 
lice  also  have  refused  to  recognize 
any  of  the  phoney  press  cards  issued 
for  a  slight  stipend.  This  precedence 
is  most  important  to  the  working 
photographer.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  police  have  taken  a  definite 
stand  in  this  matter. 

All  Using  Speed-Graphic 
Oddly  enough  every  cameraman 
shown  in  the  photos  accompanying 
this  article  are  using  a  speed-graphic 
camera  and  almost  everyone  is 
equipped  with  a  Mendelsohh  Speed- 
Gun.  The  cameras  and  flash  synchro¬ 
nizers  are  always  kept  cocked  for 
ready  action.  The  only  operation 
which  remains  for  the  photographer 
is  to  withdraw  his  slide  and  shoot. 
In  many  instances  the  slide  is  also 
drawn. 

Hundreds  of  flash  bulbs  are 
spent  each  day  and  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents  caused  by  breakage  of  duds  the 
court  attendants  have  provided  a  bas¬ 
ket  for  all  shot  bulbs.  The  camera¬ 
men  have  appreciated  this  gesture 
and  are  co-operating  by  keeping  old 
bulbs  in  their  pockets  and  dumping 
them  during  the  dull  moments. 

Although  the  cameramen  may  be 
seen  idling  at  times  they  are  always 
on  the  alert.  Any  moment  a  signal 
from  the  mysterious  telegraph  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  given  and  if  they  are 
preoccupied  with  taking  a  useless 
photo  they  will  endanger  their 
chances  of  responding  promptly  to 
an  important  call.  As  it  stands  the 
boys  work  in  relays.  They  are  re¬ 
called  to  cover  some  other  assignment 
and  are  replaced  by  fresh  operatives. 
The  day  whe.i  the  pictures  pub 


Photographers  at  the 
rear  entrance  to  the 
Hines  trial.  Left  to 
right;  Pat  Candido, 
NewYork  Daily  Nows; 
Joe  Lyons  and  An¬ 
thony  Lanzer,  New 
York  Sun;  Joe  Can- 
eva,  Associated  Press; 
Jack  Layer,  Journal- 
American,  and  Bob 
Kradin,  Times-Wido 
World. 


lished  herewith  were  taken,  half  of 
the  regular  guard  covering  the  trial 
were  assigned  to  cover  the  scenes  at¬ 
tending  the  death  of  Cardinal  Hayes. 
We  had  to  leave  about  half  of  the 
full  contingent  out  of  the  photos  but 


perhaps  we  will  make  amends  on 
some  other  major  story. 

Made  "Klondike"  Photos 

SAMUEL  MYERS,  manager  of  the 

Philadelphia  clfice  of  New  York 
Times-Wide  World  Photos,  made  the 
first  action  pictures  in  the  “Klondike” 
of  Holmesburg  Prison  there  last  week 
after  the  “heat  exhaustion”  deaths  of 
four  convicts  in  the  prison’s  isolation 
block.  When  Gov.  ^rle  decided  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
so-called  “torture  chamber”  he  and 
coimty  investigating  officials  agreed 
that  one  news  photographer  might 
accompany  him  and  make  pictures 
for  all  newspapers  and  services.  My¬ 
ers,  who  has  headed  the  Philadelphia 
Wide  World  office  for  14  years,  was 
the  choice  of  the  lensmen  for  the 
assignment. 

■ 

Stage  Cleared 
For  Appeal 
By  L.  A.  Times 

Daily  Seeks  to  Settle 
Contempt  Conviction 
"For  All  Time" 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  5 — The  stage  was 
cleared  Saturday  for  the  appeal  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  from  its  contempt 
of  cotirt  conviction  to  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court,  and  if  necessary,  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  when  judgment 
in  the  case  was  formally  entered  by 
Superior  Judge  Emmet  H.  Wilson. 
Judge  Wilson  found  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  guilty  of  contempt  on  five  coimts, 
and  Harry  Chandler,  president,  and 
L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  managing  editor, 
guilty  on  two  counts  each,  the  action 
being  based  on  editorial  comments  the 
Times  had  made  on  recent  court  deci¬ 
sions. 

Attorney  T.  B.  Cosgrove,  represent- 
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ing  the  Times,  is  preparing  petitions 
and  briefs  asking  for  a  writ  of  review 
in  the  higher  state  courts,  the  next 
step  in  the  fight  to  correct  what  the 
newspaper  believes  is  zr.  infringement 
of  its  constitutional  right  of  free 
speech  and  free  press. 

Following  JudgE'  Wilson’s  decision 
Cosgrove  declared:  “The  decision  of 
the  court  affects  every  publisher  not 
alone  in  the  State  of  California  but  in 
the  entire  United  States.  The  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  guaranteeing  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  almost  identical  in 
wording. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  to  present  this  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  and  if  necessary  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  right 
guaranteed  by  the  teaeral  Consiiiu- 
tion  as  well  as  by  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  If 
the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Los  Angeles  in  this  matter  is  sus¬ 
tained,  freedom  of  the  press  as  it  is 
known  and  as  it  has  been  practiced 
by  the  journals  of  the  nation  is  gone 
forever.” 

In  a  first  page  editorial  published 
yesterday,  “Are  We  in  Contempt?” 
the  Times  stated  its  determination  to 
seek  a  final  adjudication  of  the  matter. 
The  editorials  complained  of  were  in 
themselves  of  little  significance,  it 
stated,  and  the  “easy  and  doubtless 
expedient  thing  to  do  would  have 
been  to  bow  to  the  court’s  interpreta¬ 
tion,  accept  the  judicial  rebuke  and 
try  to  avoid  similar  trouble  in  the 
future.” 

But  it  was  aware  that  the  next  as¬ 
sault  on  constitutional  liberty  might 
be  directed  at  a  paper  less  able  to 
contest  it,  and  the  Times  “considers 
it  a  privilege  to  bear  this  responsibility 
(to  settle  the  question  for  all  time  to 
come)  and  pledges  its  best  efforts  at 
whatever  inconvenience  smd  expense, 
fully  and  finally  to  discharge  it.” 


15  West  47fh  Sf.,  New  York  Cify 


FLASH  SHOTS! 

...  2  New  G-E  MAZDA 
Phototlash  Lamps  ...  for 
synchronized  flash  shots 

C-E  Mazda  Photoflash  lamp  No.  7 

New,  smaller  bulb— new,  _  ^  , 
longer  flash  — as  much|Qf 
total  light  as  No.  10  .  .  .  list 

G-E  Mazda  Photoflash  lamp  No.  15 

Same  size  as  No.  10  —  -^- 
longer  flash  and  about  Iqt 
H  more  total  light  .  .  .  ust 

Both  have  new  quick- break 
filameat  that  saves  battery  and 
makes  for  surer  operation  of 
flash  synchronizers. 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 
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Page  3  Reissued 
By  Daily  2  Days 
Later  as  Page  1 
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San  Diego  Sim  Replates 
Pro-and-Con  Treatment 
Of  SSO-Every-Thursday 


The  San  Diego  Sun  on  Aug.  26  de- 
oted  its  entire  front  page  to  a  re¬ 
plate  of  page  three  of  its  Aug.  24  issue, 


The  San  l)i<  »»  Sun'  j 

IlKYERY-THURSnAY-ABtBATEl 


to  “$30-Every-Thursday — A  Debate” 
and  in  the  datelines.  Jumps  from  the 
page  three  articles  caused  by  use  of 
ads  Aug.  24  were  included  in  the  page 
one  replate. 

The  Sun’s  foresight  in  judging  the 
importance  of  the  story  was  borne 
out  by  the  primary  election  in  which 
Senator  William  G.  McAdoo  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Sheridan  Downey,  the  pen¬ 
sion  plan  backer,  and  a  gubernatorial 
candidate  won  nomination  at  least 
partly  because  of  his  stand  for  the 
plan. 

With  the  pension  plan  the  principal 
election  issue  in  November,  the  Sun 
will  continue  to  cover  both  sides  of 
the  argument  in  the  same  manner. 


New  FAA  Wine  Label 
And  Advertising  Rules 


\IR.  PRO 


MR.  ( :<).M 


Wallace  Named  M.E. 
Of  Globe  &  Mail 


♦  i 


Pige  one  of  San  Diego  Sun,  Aug.  26,  which 
duplicated  virtually  word  for  word  its  page 
three  of  Aug.  24. 


which  featured  a  debate  on  the  highly 
controversial  $30  every  Thursday  pen¬ 
sion  plan. 

Sensing  the  undercurrent  of  poten¬ 
tial  political  strength  wielded  by  back¬ 
ers  of  the  plan,  which  combines  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Alberta,  Can.,  Ccdorado 
and  Townsend  proposals,  the  Sun’s 
executive  editor,  Richard  L.  Chase 
and  Managing  Editor  J.  B.  Stephens 
collaborated  on  the  page  which  was 
published  first  six  days  before  the 
state’s  primary.  Half  the  page  was 
devoted  to  arguments  for  the  plan 
under  the  title  "Says  Mr.  Pro.”  The 
other  half  was  given  to  opposition 
articles,  under  “Says  Mr,  Con.” 

Didn't  Endorse  Plan 
Roger  Coffin,  San  Diego  manager 
of  the  plan,  wrote  advocating  the  proj- 
M!t.  A  special  Washington  dispatch 


Clifford  S.  Wallace,  assistant  to  the 
managing  director  of  the  Edmonton 
(Alta.)  Journal,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail,  John  M.  Imrie,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Wallace  will  leave  the 
Journal  Sept.  30  and  take  ever  his 
new  position  Oct.  10.  He  succeeds 
E.  George  Smith,  who  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Globe  &  Mail  editorial 
department  in  an  executive  capacity, 
according  to  Harrj'  G.  Kimber,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Toronto  daily. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Mr.  Wallace  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Toronto  Star  in  1920.  He  served  in 
various  capacities  on  that  newspaper, 
rising  to  assistant  city  editor. 

In  1929,  he  was  appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  and  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  the  following  year. 
Later,  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  in  1935  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  managing  director. 

No  changes  in  the  Journal  staff  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  resignation 
have  been  announced  as  yet. 


The  Federal  Alcoholic  Administra¬ 
tion  has  issued  Amendment  No.  2  to 
Regulations  No.  4  relating  to  labeling 
and  advertising  of  wine,  according  to 
a  recent  issue  of  Liquor  News,  trade 
paper.  Provisions  become  effective 
Feb.  25,  1939,  except  for  a  provision 
relating  to  imitation  and  substandard 
wines  which  becomes  effective  Sept. 
25,  1938. 

Use  of  the  word  “fortified”  and  all 
other  refei'ences  to  intoxicating  quali¬ 
ties  in  wine  is  forbidden  by  the  new 
regulations  both  as  to  labeling  and 
advertising.  Standard  wines  have 
been  classified  into  5  groups:  grape 
wine,  citrus  wine,  fruit  wine,  wine 
from  other  agricultural  products  and 
vermouth.  The  use  of  such  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  as  sweet,  dry,  table  and 
dessert  may  not  be  substituted  for 
any  class  designation  but  may  appear 
in  addition  thereto,  if  the  wine  an¬ 
swers  the  descriotion  used. 


achieved  by  merchandising  devices. 

The  test  consisted  of  a  full  page  ad 
in  one  Albany  and  one  Schenectady 
newspaper.  Merchants  supplemented 
this  advertising  by  featuring  the  Kirk- 
man  product  in  their  regular  copy. 


WRECK  "REISSUE" 

When  word  came  through  to  the 
Montreal  Gazette  shortly  before  6  a.m. 
on  Sept.  1  that  the  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  intended  for  Quebec  City  were 
in  the  baggage  car  at  the  foot  of  a  50- 
foot  gully  after  the  train  wreck  at 
Portneuf,  pressmen  were  called  from 
their  beds,  new  copies  were  rim  off, 
and  a  circulation  crew  laid  its  plans 
to  get  the  papers  through.  With  both 
railroads  out,  it  was  decided  to  send 
them  by  road.  They  were  loaded  into 
a  car  ^iven  by  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager  Dick  Lewis,  and  rushed  to 
Portneuf.  Here  they  were  transferred 
to  another  car  brought  to  the  spot  by  a 
Quebec  district  circulation  representa¬ 
tive,  and  sped  to  their  destination. 


Ads  vs.  Free  Offers 
Tested  by  Kirkman 

Test  promotion  to  determine  whether 
paid  newspaper  advertising  can  sup¬ 
port  sales  to  the  same  extent  as  free 
offers,  premiums  and  deals,  which  arc 
the  outstanding  devices  used  to  nro- 
mote  soap  sales,  has  been  completed 
by  Kirkman  Soap  Flakes  under  the 
direction  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
advertising  agency. 

While  the  findings  of  the  test  were 
not  disclosed,  it  was  stated,  however, 
that  a  random  check  on  stores  re¬ 
vealed  increases  of  from  10%  to  300% 
in  sales.  A  state-wide  campaign  will 
be  placed  if  a  completed  check  proves 
that  the  campaign  brought  results 
comparable  to  or  better  than  those 


WALTER  B.  GATES 

Walter  B.  Gates,  77,  for  nearly  50 
years  city  editor  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Daily  Free  Press,  died  Sept.  6 
after  suffering  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
Sept.  2.  He  joined  the  Free  Press  in 
1887  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
president  of  the  Free  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Free  Press  Printing  Co.  and  the 
Free  Press  Interstate  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration. 


DAILY  GETS  STATION 

Examiner  George  H.  Hill,  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  approved  an  application  for  per¬ 
mission  to  transfer  the  license  of 
Radio  Station  WAYZ,  Waycross,  Ga., 
from  E.  F.  Sapp  and  S.  E.  Sapp  to 
Jack  Williams,  owner  of  the  Way- 
cross  Journal-Herald. 


Fire  Insurance  Agents 
To  Use  Newspapers 

More  than  100  agents  for  national 
fire  insurance  companies  have  re¬ 
quested  free  advertising  mats  from  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
New  York,  to  place  in  their  local 
newspaijers.  This  response  came  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  the  offer. 

The  board  has  instituted  a  12-month 
advertising  campaign  in  three  na- 


by  Ruth  Finney  condemned  the  pro-  magazines  and  ^veral  farm  pa- 

Posal  by  reporting  the  Social  Security  P®"’  appropnation  is  approxi- 


Roard  reaction.  In  the  center  of  the 
page  were  letters  from  readers  giving 
both  sides  and  Irving  Fisher’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  proposal  from  an 
rt»nomic  standpoint. 

The  Sun  -bos' published  move  than 


mately  $275,000. 

In  order  to  help  local  agents  identify 
themselves  and  tie-in  with  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign,  the  board  is  making 
three-column  line  adaptations  of  the 
magazine  ads  and  offer -them- matted 


250  letters  for  both  sides  plus  com-  ^ 

Plete  news  coverage.  Editorially,  apnt  s  name  and  addresses  need 
however,  the  daUy  did  not  indorse  only  be  added,  or  he  can  use  any  part 
'he  plan,  which  had  harried  editors  of  the  mat.  Geare-Ma^n  Inc.,  Phil- 
'hroughout  the  state.  Numerous  let-  agency,  handles  the  national 


account. 


PRICE  ON  TOUR 


'ers  commended  the  Sun  for  its  fair 
stand. 

From  a  circulation  standpoint,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stephens,  street  sales  were 
increased  markedly  and  “the  usual 
jammer  slump  has  been  overcome.” 

unprecedented  Harold  Tumblad,  Seattle  bu- 

24  nn  P®®®  three  material  of  Aug.  j.pau  head,  starting  a  tour  which  will 
page  one  two  days  later,  carry  him  to  all  the  AP’s  major  bu- 


Byron  Price,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Associated  Press,  after  spending 
his  vacation  in  Glacier  National  Park, 


24  on 

Stephens  said  the  daily’s  editors 
Worked  on  the  theory  that  linking  to¬ 
days  and  tomorrow’s  news  to  obtain 
exclusive  interpretative  articles  is 
more  important  than  “wasting  too 
much  time  on  beats  which  last  only 
'me  edition.”  Page  one  was  replated, 

1e  explained,  for  special  distribution 
a  pension  meeting  Aug.  26.  Only 
1  erence  in  the  page’s  text  was  in 


reaus.  He  will  arrive  in  New  York 
some  time  in  October. 


WALLACE  H.  MILLER 

Wallace  H.  Miller,  78,  editor  of  the 
Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  for  the  last  45 
years,  died  of  heart  disease  Sept.  7 
in  Bristol  Hosoital.  For  the  last  60 


1.1  ,  ”  — .  — .w.  wad  111  ycaid  iic  iiau  ’ 

c  banner  line,  which  was  changed  for  the  Press. 


years  he  had  written  a  daily  editorial 
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fi  utt  briny  y^n 

VOLUME  CIRCULATIOiX 


through  our  tested  and  proved 
reader-interest  plans  , . .  designed 
to  produce  verified  6-month 
contract  subscriptions.  No  risk 
or  gamble  to  your  newspaper. 
No  cash  outltty  required. 
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Mrs.  Roosevelt  “Model 
Syndicate  Writer" 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 

THE  CRITICAL  clamor  that  greeted 
the  appearance  of  “My  Days.”  a 
book  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  daily  column,  "My 
Day,”  was  noteworthy  because  of  its 
emphasis  upon  the  First  Lady’s  liter¬ 
ary'  merit.  Obviously.  United  Feature 
Syndicate  started  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
column  in  December,  1935,  because 
she  was  the  President’s  wife  and  her 
by-line  as  such  was  of  strong  reader 
appeal.  But  in  the  less  than  three 
years  she  has  been  writing  her  public 
diary,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  achieved 
recognition  and  a  huge  following  as  a 
newspaper  writer  in  free  competition 
with  other  writers,  the  service  reports. 
United  Features  is  confident  that  if 


in  national  politics.  In  1928  he  trav¬ 
elled  with  Alfred  E.  Smith  .is  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  World. 

He  also  toured  with  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  Lindley  was  state  po¬ 
litical  correspondent  during  President 
Roosevelt’s  governorship  and  this 
connection  marked  the  beginning  o{ 
his  long  admiration  for  the  President. 

When  the  New  York  World  ceased 
publication  in  1931,  Lindley  went  to 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  as  polit¬ 
ical  correspondent.  This  sfime  year 
he  wrote  his  first  biography  of  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  1932  he  travelled 
with  the  President  until  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  when  he  transferred  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 


Ledger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia.  In 
this  series,  Mr.  Collier  describes  the 
scientific  methods  used  by  the  crime 
laboratory  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  text  of  the  articles 
has  been  reviewed  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
chief  of  the  FBI. 

George  F.  Kearney,  manager  of  the 
Ledger  Syndicate,  also  announced 
this  week  that  Jack  Dawn,  make-up 
expert  of  the  M.G.M.  studios  at  Holly¬ 
wood,  has  prepared  a  series  of  18  il¬ 
lustrated  articles  entitled  “Make  Up 
and  Live,”  for  distribution  through 
the  Ledger  syndicate. 

Cartoon  for  Hughes 

THE  ORIGINAL  of  "Somewhere  He 

Must  Be  Sayin’,”  cartoon  by  Reg 
Manning  described  by  Howard  Hughes 
as  “by  far  the  finest  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  in  connection  with  this  flight” 
— his  globe-girdling  trip — has  been 
presented  to  the  flier  by  Mr.  Manning, 
who  is  artist  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette  Syndicate. 


Alert  Reporter  Traps 
Hit-Run  Driver 

Alertness  of  Ray  F.  Collier,  30, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  police 
reporter,  early  Sunday  morning,  Sept 
4,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  hit-run 
suspect  three  hours  after  the  latter’s 
automobile  had  struck  and  fatally  in¬ 
jured  Miss  Anna  McCarthy,  65,  of 
Grand  Rapids. 

Collier  was  at  police  headquarters 
when  the  report  of  the  accident  came 
in,  and  he  heard  eye-witnesses  tell 
police  that  the  headlight  and  right 
front  fender  of  the  car  had  been  dam¬ 
aged.  While  driving  home  Collier 
noticed  a  parked  car  in  the  downtown 
section,  in  which  a  man  was  sleeping. 
The  reporter  stopped,  and  decided  that 
the  car  answered  the  description  in 
every  detail. 

Police  were  summoned  and  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  car  identified  himself  as 
John  Hagedoorn,  23,  of  Grand  Rapids 
He  told  police  that  he  remembered 


and  when  President  Roosevelt  leaves 
the  \\’hite  House,  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
column  will  continue  with  undimin¬ 
ished  success.  She  has  come  into  her 
own  as  a  journalistic  personality, 
whose  column  is  read  as  much  for  it- 
.self  as  for  its  by-line. 

For  example,  the  New  York  Times 
in  reviewing  the  new  book  said:  “  ‘My 
Days’  is  an  interesting  book,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  written  by  the  wife  of  the 
President,  not  merely  because  its 
separate  comments  are  pertinent  or 
worth  remembering,  but  as  a  definite 
and  coherent  whole.  It  achieves  this 
definiteness  and  coherence,  of  course, 
by  reason  of  its  author’s  amazing  nat¬ 
uralness.  individuality  and  force  of 
character.  .  .  .  Here  are  glimpses,  in 
•short  of  the  life  of  the  First  Lady — a 
First  Lady  at  once  dynamic  and  mod¬ 
est,  fearless,  direct  and  absolutely 
natural:  that  public-spirited,  ener¬ 
getic  and  amazingly  imself-conscious 
American  woman  that  is  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.” 

As  a  result  of  her  column’s  appear¬ 
ance,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  received 
thousands  of  letters.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  are  from  women,  and 
all  indications  are  the  First  Lady  has 
become  one  of  America’s  leading 
women’s  columnists.  United  Features 
says. 

Remarkable  in  itself  is  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  unswerving  tact  in  dealing  with 
political  matters.  In  three  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  she  has  never  missed  a  day 
— or  even  a  deadline — she  has  not  once 
said  anything  that  became  political 
dynamite.  Nevertheless,  she  freely 
discusses  political  subjects.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  American  reading  pub¬ 
lic  has  come  to  accept  the  President’s 
wife  as  a  person  whose  opinions  are 
her  own. 

United  Features  said  this  week  it 
would  like  to  set  up  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
as  “an  ideal  for  all  syndicated  writers.” 
She  is  always  on  time,  even  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  she  has  been  ill  in  bed. 
The  two  or  three  times  her  copy  was 
late  turned  out  to  be  the  fault  of  the 
telegraph  company.  She  never  argues 
about  editing,  trusting  the  syndicate’s 
judgment  in  preference  to  her  own. 

Never,  in  short,  has  the  First  Lady 
of  the  Land  been  a  prima  donna. 

Lindley  Signs  Contract 

ERNEST  K.  LINDLEY,  recently 

named  political  commentator  for 
the  Washington  Post,  has  been  signed 
to  do  four  Washington  columns  a 
week  for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  Henry  P.  Martin. 
Jr.,  manager,  announced  fiiis  week. 

Lindley  entered  newspaper  'jvork  in 
1924  on  the  New  York  World  and 
from  the  very  first  he  specialized  in 
politics;  first  in  Tammany  Hall  poli¬ 
tics,  then  in  state  politics,  and  finally 


In  1933  Lindley  wrote  his  second 
Roosevelt  book,  “The  Roosevelt  Revo¬ 
lution,”  explaining  the  early  stages  of 
the  New  Deal.  In  1936  he  wrote  “Half 
Way  With  Roosevelt.”  In  December 
of  last  year  Mr.  Lindley  left  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  to  become  Washington 
correspondent  for  Newsweek. 

In  addition  to  his  reportorial  ca¬ 
reer,  Lindley  has  contributed  to  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  Liberty,  Scrib¬ 
ner’s,  Literary  Digest,  the  Nation  and 
other  magazines. 

Innovations  in  Puck 
BEGINNING  with  the  issue  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  11,  the  Comic  (Weekly) 
Puck,  will  contain  several  new  fea¬ 
tures,  including  comics,  contests,  cut¬ 
outs  and  stamps.  King  Features  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  new  comics  to  be  added  are 
“The  Lone  Ranger”  and  “Tippie.” 
'They  will  be  in  half  page  form.  “The 
Lone  Ranger”  is  the  most  recent  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  comics  family  and  “Tip- 
pie”  is  a  popular  dog  comic  drawn  by 
Eklwina. 

Two  features  will  be  reproduced  for 
the  first  time  in  color  and  in  half  page 
size.  They  include  Ripley’s  “Believe 
It  or  Not”  and  Feg  Murray’s  Holly¬ 
wood  feature,  “Seein’  Stars.” 

Start  and  Stripes  Section 
A  Stars  and  Stripes  section  will  oc¬ 
cupy  a  half  page  and  will  consist  of  a 
number  of  small  contests  particularly 
designed  for  juveniles.  One  hundred 
$1  prizes  will  be  awarded  each  week. 

Leading  off  the  pages  of  the  Comic 
Weekly — Puck  will  be  a  $10,000  comics 
puzzle  contest  with  113  cash  prizes  of¬ 
fered  weekly  for  ten  consecutive 
weeks.  The  weekly  awards  will  range 
from  $500  to  $1.  Each  week  a  picture 
puzzle,  representing  a  comic  character, 
will  be  published.  The  correct  solu¬ 
tion  together  with  a  letter  of  25  words 
or  less  on  the  subject  of  “Why  I  like 
this  comic  character’’  will  make  the 
contestants  eligible  for  a  prize. 

The  Comic  Weekly — Puck  also  will 
include  a  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  Fancy 
Dress  Costume  contest. 

In  the  “Jungle  Jim”  top  piece  and 
on  the  “Prince  ’Valiant”  page  there 
will  be  a  stamp  series  including  ani¬ 
mal  stamps,  "i^e  young  readers  will 
be  invited  to  make  a  collection  of 
these  stamps. 

Completing  the  innovations,  there 
will  be  a  "Thimble  Theater”  Wiggle 
Line  Movie  Cutout  and  a  “Blondie’’ 
cutout. 

Crime  and  Beauty 

REX  COLLIER,  crime  reporter  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  eighteen  articles  en¬ 
titled  “How  Science  Wars  on  Crime,” 
which  is  being  distributed  through  the 


Hughes  met  Manning  on  a  flight  to 
Phoenix  and  there  congratulated  the 
cartoonist,  who  presented  the  flier  with 
the  autographed  cartoon, 

NEA  Columnist  Married 
TITIAN-HAIRED,  26-year-old  Ruth 
Millett,  conductor  of  NEA  Service’s 
widely  -  printed  column  “We,  the 
Women”  was  scheduled  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  Sept.  10  at  11  a.m.  in  the  rectorj' 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York 
City.  ’The  bridegroom  is  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Lowry,  26,  an  interne  on  the 
pathology  staff  at  King’s  County  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brooklyn.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Ralph  Lindwood  Millett, 
associate  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  and  Mrs.  Millett.  Miss  Mil¬ 
lett  and  Dr.  Lowry  met  while  both 
were  students  at  the  University  of 
Iowa. 


striking  “something,”  but  was  un¬ 
aware  what  it  was.  Officers  found  a 
loaf  of  bread  wedged  into  the  front 
of  the  car. 

On  the  wrapper  was  the  name  of 
Miss  McCarthy,  who  had  been  carry¬ 
ing  bread  and  other  groceries  when 
struck. 

■ 

TO  HONOR  LIPPMANN 

Walter  Lippmann,  political  com¬ 
mentator  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  informed  by  the 
French  Government  of  its  intention  to 
appoint  him  a  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  The  distinction  will  be 
conferred  on  Mr.  Lippmann  in  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  P’rench  Ambassador, 
Count  Rene  de  Saint-Quentin.  Mr. 
Lippmann  has  been  passing  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Europe,  but  is  returning  to  the 
U.  S.  this  month. 


Exclusive  Release  — 
Your  Newspaper 
Your  City 

COLLYER'S  Syndicated  Forecasts  of  College  and  Professional  Football 
Games  have,  since  1930,  topped  the  held  for  the  high  average  of  82.8 
per  cent  winners.  SPORTS  EDITORS  are  assured  of  a  continuation 
of  this  consistent  winning  service — the  best  available — during  the  1938 
Season  now  beginning. 

C  o  1 1  y  e  r  ’  s 

FOOTBALL 
FORECASTS 

For  1938 

As  in  the  past  will  cover  the  outstanding  Col¬ 
lege  and  Professional  Games  starting  Septem¬ 
ber  10th  and  continuing  thirteen  weeks  until 
December  5th.  at  which  time  All-American 
Selection  will  come  to  you.  Wire  or  write 
for  service  desired; 

Probable  Winners:  $10.00 
t’opy  will  ho  imiUeil  T««‘sj1:i.v8  for  roloiw*’ 
Krlffoys,  vin  Klr««t  Class  Mall  (or  Air  Mail 
if  roqulrod  to  ‘Mnake**  sports  page  dead 
liiicsr  for  llio  season. 

Probable  Scores:  $10.00 

('opy  released  Tiiesilays  for  n-leiise  Fridays,  via 
First  Class  .Mall  tor  .\ir  Mail  an  re<|iiestedl  or 
via  Telegraph  Collect.  $10.00  for  the  season. 
Tills  service  will  cover  2.1  “siKit-light**  games 
each  week^or  2.*)  games  to  be  designated  by 
Sfrorts  Kditors. 

SEASON  OF  1937 
AVERAGED  81.7% 
WINNERS 

To  obtain  exclusive  rights  for  the  use  of  this  Syndicated  Feature — your 
paper  and  your  city'-^rush  reservations  at  once.  Send  no  money.  Invoice 
will  follow  in  due  course.  Address:  Football  Editor: 

COLLYER  S  NEWS  BUREAU 

]' on  tided  in  1914  bv  Bert  E.  Col  Iyer 

300  W.  ADAMS  STREET 

CHICAGO 
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OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


the  AXE-MURDER  was  a  lot  of 
fun  for  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  he  wrote 
one  of  his  most  amusing  stories  about 
it  But  the  late  Charles  Chapin,  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World  threw  the  piece  into  the  waste¬ 
basket.  That  is  what  might  be  classed 
as  a  double  tragedy. 

Even  though  that  story  has  been 
told  before  (it  appeared  in  the  Chapin 
autobiography)  Fred  G.  Neuman 
rightly  thinks  it  worthy  of  quotation 
in  his  own  book,  “Irvin  S.  Cobb — ^His 
Life  and  Letters,”  which  the  Rodale 
Press  of  Emaus,  Pennsylvania  has  just 
published  ($2). 

There  are  plenty  of  quotations  from 
and  about  Cobb  but  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  write  a  word  portrait  of 
him  without  including  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them. 

Not  all  of  the  anecdotes  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Park  Row  legend  that 
grew  up  around  the  great  humorist. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  story  of 
what  happened  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  on 
the  day  the  cat  got  its  head  stuck  in 
a  salmon  can  and  dashed  into  a  store 
filled  with  lamp  chimneys.  Then, 
too,  there  was  tlie  chain  of  events 
diat  young  Irvin  unloosed  that  ended 
with  an  overturned  hearse  and  a 
corpse  that  went  hurtling  into  a  ditch. 

But  fortunately  there  is  a  great  deal 
about  Cobb's  newspaper  background 
diich  was,  to  say  the  least,  exten¬ 
sive.  He  started  his  career  on  the 
Paducah  Daily  News  (later  the  News- 
Democrat)  and  at  19  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  the  youngest  daily  editor 
in  the  country.  Later  he  worked  on 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  the  Louisville 
Evening  Post  and  later  on  the  Padu¬ 
cah  Daily  Democrat  before  the  merger 
with  the  News.  In  New  York  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Evening  Sun 
but  after  his  brilliant  reporting  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  he  went  to  the  Evening  World 
where  he  received  a  salary  said  to 
have  made  him  the  then  highest-paid 
evening  newspaper  reporter  in  the 
world.  One  of  his  feats,  which  the 
younger  generation  of  journalists,  in 
particular,  may  not  know  concerns 
his  coverage  of  the  Thaw  trial  when 
he  averaged  more  than  12,000  words 
a  day,  which  he  turned  out  in  long- 
hand! 

The  Cobb  biography  also  contains 
a  detailed  account  of  the  humorist- 
reporter’s  dispatches  from  the  World 
War  battlefronts  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  And  naturally  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  space  devoted  to  the 
short  stories  and  books  for  which  his 
large  public  knows  him  best.  Mr. 
Neuman  has  done  an  interesting  job 
even  though  his  material  in  general  is 
not  organized  as  well  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  verbose  in  spots.  An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  work  was  written  by  O.  O. 
McIntyre  shortly  before  his  death. 

— C.  G.  T. 

■ 

WE  PLANNED  IT  THAT  WAY 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  50c.)  is  a 
powerful  little  book  written  by  Col. 
frank  Knox,  Chicago  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Republican  vice-presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  in  1936,  designed  to 
point  out  forcefully  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  It 
written  primarily  from  the  business 
n>an’s  point  of  view.  Col.  Knox  tells 
why,  m  his  opinion,  business  cannot 
So  forward  and  why  prosperity  can¬ 
not  return  to  this  country  under 
present  political  and  economic  con¬ 
dition.-. 

As  a  newspaper  publisher.  Col.  Knox 
l^kes  keen  delight  in  lambasting  what 
ne  terms  “the  Press  Agentry  of  the 
New  Movement.”  He  asserts  there 


are  close  to  70  such  agencies  whose 
identification  comes  under  the  heading 
of  only  the  first  three  letters  in  the 
alphabet.  Much  of  the  82  pages  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  perplexing  tax  problem 
arising  out  of  the  Administration’s 
liberal  spending  program.  G.  A.  B. 

SIXTEEN  AUTHORITATIVE  com¬ 
mentators  on  business  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  “Business  and  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman  Law,”  a  symposium 
edited  by  Benjamin  Werne  (Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  $2.50). 

The  book  covers  a  broad  scope,  from 
historical  background,  economic  fac¬ 
tors,  and  legal  analysis  in  part  one, 
to  various  phases  of  distribution,  in 
part  two,  to  marketing  in  part  three, 
and  to  pioneer  cases  in  part  four. 

■ 

“PRIMER  of  School  Newspaoer  Tech¬ 
nique.”  is  a  35-Dage  booklet  issued 
as  an  official  publication  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Scholastic  Pre.ss  Association, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  It 
includes  a  revision  of  an  earlier  ex¬ 
perimental  “Primer”  and  also  gives 
the  scoring  sheets  used  in  contests 
sponsored  by  the  as.sociation.  Text 
and  revisions  are  credited  to  Lambert 
Greenawalt.  Simon  Hochberger,  C.  F. 
Troxell,  and  L.  B.  Mearig.  Three 
other  publications  on  school  news¬ 
papers  are  under  way.  according  to 
Josenh  M.  Murphy,  director  of  the 
association,  who  contributes  a  fore¬ 
word  to  the  present  volume. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

Phot.iijraplier  of  the  week  in  Slept.  5th  Life 
is  Heri)ert  Gehr  who  rovcre<l  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  pictorially.  lie  has  also  been  the 
Near  Eastern  staff  photographer  for  Wide 
Work!. 

Marquis  W.  Childs.  Washington  corres- 
jwndent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  wrote 
“How  the  Scandinavians  Eto  It"  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  Harper’s. 

“Japan’s  Army  Writes  as  it  Fights,"  by 
John  Gunther  appears  in  this  week’s  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post. 

The  story  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle  and  the 
part  plavesi  in  its  acquisition  by  William 
Henry  Hurll)ert.  corresiKtndent  for  the  Nete 
York  H’orld,  ap|>ears  in  the  Sept.  .1  AVtr 
y’orkcr  magazine. 

An  article.  “1‘ress-War  on  Mexico”  appears 
in  Sept.  3rd  S'ation.  It  is  based  on  Frank 
L.  Kluckhohn’s  disp,vtches  to  the  Hew  York 
Times.  Says  the  author.  L.  O.  Prendergast. 
“It  is.  of  course,  only  the  gre.it  prestige  of 
the  Times  that  gives  Kliickhohn  any  special 
importance  ...’’. 

“  ‘Treason’  on  the  Times’’  is  George  Seldes* 
contribution  to  51ept.  7th  Heie  Republic.  It 
tells  the  storv  of  the  undercover  Communist 
newspaper.  The  .\'cw  Times,  put  out  by  Red 
members  of  the  regular  Times  staff.  The 
writer  says  the  paper,  which  first  appeared  in 
November.  19.37,  shows  “evidence  of  intense 
enmity  against  Sulzberger.  ,\dler  and  the 
Times  itself  .  .  .’’. 
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78  Dailies  in  Media 
Test  by  Horlick's 

Chicago,  Sept.  7 — Horlick’s  Malted 
Milk  Corporation,  Racine,  Wis.,  is 
using  seven  test  campaigns  of  newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  magazine  and  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  during  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  to  check  productiveness  of  various 
media  and  copy  themes.  A  by-prod-  ' 
uct  of  these  tests  will  be  determina-  | 
tion  of  the  relative  sales  potentialities 
of  powder  versus  tablet  form  of  Hor¬ 
lick’s  Malted  Milk. 

The  newspaper  schedule  includes  78 
dailies  in  52  cities.  Advertising  in 
these  newspapers  will  be  checked  in 
three  ways — by  coupon,  by  weekly 
sales  reports  from  druggists  in  par¬ 
ticular  cities,  and  by  total  sales  to 
jobbers  in  large  areas.  | 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
local  agency,  is  handling  the  account. 

-  i 

STRIKE  HITS  RETAIL  ADS, 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  8  —  Twenty- 
seven  department  stores  operating 
despite  a  clerks’  strike  apparently 
had  discontinued  temporarily  their 
newspaper  advertising  today.  Aside 
from  group  announcement  advertise¬ 
ments  that  stores  were  opened  but 
two  accounts  were  represented  in 
yesterday’s  afternoon  papiers.  Morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  ran  joint  copy  7  inches 
by  21  inches  placed  on  the  strike  situ¬ 
ation.  Advertising  by  organizations 
not  involved  in  the  strike  continued  as 
usual.  An  institutional  advertisement  | 
run  annually  on  this  date  by  one  store 
appeared  in  afternoon  editions  today. 
Other  struck  store  advertising  was 
confined  to  a  large  joint  advertisement, 
but  increased  retail  copy  from  other 
sources  was  noted.  Officials  of  the 
struck  store  group  refused  comment 
on  the  advertising  situation. 


SPACE- 

BUYERS 

Want  clean,  clear  cut  print- 
-  ing  in  the  space  they  pay  for. 
Satisfy  them  by  using 

MORLEY 

MATS 

1  Stereotypers,  too,  appre¬ 
ciate  their  moderate 
moulding  pressure,  which 
protects  type  and  pro¬ 
longs  life  of  moulding 
blankets  .  .  .  and  press¬ 
men  like  their  clean¬ 
printing  qualities. 

...  all  of  which,  of 
course,  means  larger  prof¬ 
its  for  the  publisher. 

Samples?  Gladly! 

MORLEY  BUTTON 


Manufacturing  Company 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office,  46  East  11th  Street 
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Writes  a  sane, 
sympathetic 
interpretation 
of  The  New  Deal 


ITS 
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A  juccincf,  objective  report  of 
what's  happenin9  in  Washin9- 
ton.  A  four-time-a-week  com¬ 
mentary  by  a  writer  who  is  on 
more  intimate  terms  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper  correspondent. 

Because  it  is  important  for 
both  the  press  and  the  public 
that  there  be  published  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interpretation  of  the 
Administration's  program  and 
point  of  view.  THE  REGISTER 
AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
offers  this  column  prepared  by 
a  man  who  also  has  won  the 
commendation  of  leading  Re¬ 
publicans.  A  column  that  offers 
a  clear,  unbiased  interpretation 
of  the  biggest  political  story  of 
modern  times,  The  New  Deal. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  82.  Bargain  Sales  Almost  Exhausted 


JUNE.  JULY  AND  AUGUST  have, 
for  many  years,  been  an  “open  sea¬ 
son’"  for  sales  and  the  past  three 
months  have  been  no  exception.  The 
week  prior  to  the  writing  of  this  col¬ 
umn  a  study  was  made  of  20-odd 
dailies  in  cities  ranging  from  a  million 
population  down  to  15,000  and  the 
daily  percentage  of  sales  copy  appear¬ 
ing  in  these  papers  sometimes  reached 
as  much  as  SOG-  of  the  total  retail 
linage.  Many  advertisements  were 
examined  in  detail  and,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  specific  items  were  checked 
to  see  if  the  “former  price,  $5’’  was 
a  bona  fide  price.  This  was  do^ie  be¬ 
cause  a  sale  price  of  $1.95,  $2.29  or 
$3.29  seemed  to  be  completely  out  of 
line  with  the  price  of  the  item. 

Interviews  with  nine  different  re¬ 
tailers  in  four  different  markets  dis¬ 
closed  these  rather  interesting  facts. 
Practically  all  of  the  sales  were  not 
up  to  expectation.  One  furniture  store 
owner  interviewed  said  that  he  was 
willing  to  make  a  bet  that  he  could 
run  a  10-inch  advertisement  offering 
a  standard  nation^'llv-advertised  r"dio 
— regular  price  $64.59 — for  as  little  as 
$39  and  he  was  p>ositive  that  not  two 
Ijeople  would  come  to  his  store  to 
look  at  this  bargain. 

What  Excuse  Is  There  for  Sales? 

BY  AND  LARGE  the  only  excuse  for 
a  sale  is  to  correct  a  mistake  made 
by  some  buyer.  Stated  another  way, 
it  amounts  to  about  this: — A  buyer 
visits  a  showrroom  or  a  salesman 
shows  his  line  of  samples  at  a  hotel. 
The  merchandise  looks  good,  it  is 
styled  right,  the  quality  is  right,  and 
the  buyer  develops  a  personal  liking 
or  enthusiaim  for  what  he  is  buying. 
He  may  buy  50  coats  when  he  should 
have  bought  10;  he  may  buy  25  baby 
carriages  when  he  should  have  bought 
5;  he  may  have  bought  25  dining 
room  suites  of  a  given  model  when  he 
should  have  bought  eight.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  arrives  at  the  store.  It  is 
unpacked — the  salesmen  are  shown 
the  merchandise  and  the  buyer  be¬ 
comes  just  as  enthusiastic  as  was  the 
salesman  who  sold  it.  A  special  cut 
is  then  made  of  the  merchandise,  an 
advertisement  is  prepared  and  this 
copy  may  run  as  many  as  four  or 
five  times  in  a  period  of  30  days.  At 
the  end  of  30  days  the  public  have 
voted  against  the  merchandise.  The 
salesmen  report  that  they  have  used 
every  selling  argument  to  influence 
men  and  women  to  buy  the  items  but 
with  little  success.  The  buyer  real¬ 
izes  then  that  his  judgment  was  faulty 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  mer- 
- - - ^ - 
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chandise  has  cooled  considerably.  He 
decides  that  this  merchandise  is  bet¬ 
ter  out  of  the  store  than  in  the  store. 
A  piece  of  special  sale  copy  is  pre- 
fjared  and  it  is  amazing  to  read  i^e 
excuses  that  are  offered  as  to  why  the 
merchandise  is  offered  at  20%,  30% 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  50%  off  the 
oi’iginally  quoted  price. 

Other  Reasons 

OF  COURSE,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  a  retailer  might  decide  to  run 
a  sale.  His  bank  may  have  called 
some  of  his  loans  and  he  has  no 
option.  He  must  produce  cash  and  to 
do  this  he  sacrifices  his  normal  profit 
and,  in  some  cases,  has  a  loss  when 
the  transaction  is  crmoleted.  Every 
day,  examoles  of  this  tyoe  of  sale 
copy  may  be  seen  although  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  copy  are  not  always 
easily  detected  by  the  layman. 

Eight  Years  of  Sale  Copy 

DURING  the  past  eight  years  there 
has  been  a  continuous  trend  toward 
more  so-called  “sale  cony”  in  daily 
newspapers  and  it  is  only  now  that 
the  effects  of  this  tyne  of  advertising 
are  being  felt  in  the  local  departments 
of  daily  newspapers.  Dozens  of  sale 
advertisements  have  anoeared  in  vir¬ 
tually  every  U.  S.  daily  newspaper 
during  June,  July  and  August  with 
the  result  that  small  advertisers  and 
those  who  have  stocks  of  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  win  new  customers  with  regular 
advertising  that  features  an  item  or  a 
service  at  a  given  price. 

Effect  on  Notional  Copy 

SPACE  BUYERS,  account  executives, 
manufacturers  and  their  advertis¬ 
ing  people  have,  in  the  past  eight 
years,  questioned  the  value  of  run¬ 
ning  their  copy  in  newspapers  where 
sale  copy  pr^ominates.  Many  of 
them  state  that  local  newsoapers  all 
too  often  look  like  bargain  sheets. 
“Why  should  we  run  a  continuous 
cemoaign  of  regular  merchandise  at 
regular  prices  over  our  name  in  your 
paper  when  most  of  your  circulation 
are  bargain  hunters?  Wliat  chance 
have  we  to  compete  with  hundreds 
of  bargain  offers  made  six  or  .seven 
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Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  -  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


days  a  week?  Seldom  do  we  have  to 
compete  with  bargain  sales  in  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  or  in  billboards.” 

One  Corrective  Experiment 

IN  ONE  CITY  of  60,000  population 

one  publisher  has,  for  the  past  three 
months,  assigned  two  men  to  develop 
new  business  with  a  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  none  of  these  new  cus¬ 
tomers  will  run  sale  copy  for  at  least 
six  months.  Up  to  the  writing  of  this 
column,  some  24  local  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  have  been  sold  campaigns  for  a 
total  of  more  than  150,000  lines  and 
80%  of  these  contracts  are  on  a  six- 
month  basis.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
publisher  of  this  daily  that  a  six- 
month  experiment  with  a  group  of 
retailers  will  give  him  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  to  submit  to  his  regular  list  of 
advertisers  who  are  addicted  to  sale 
copy.  The  copy  being  used  by  these 
retailers  is  written  very  much  like 
Sears,  Roebuck  catalogue  copy.  The 
merchandise  is  described  in  detail  and 
a  price  is  always  included  with  each 
ad.  The  headlines  used  in  this  copy 
are  news  headlines  written  very  much 
the  same  as  the  headlines  that  appear 
in  the  news  columns. 

Worth  Trying 

VIRTUALLY  any  local  advertising 

manager  is  daily  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  sale 
copy.  In  many  instances  he  knows 
that  price  quotations  are  not  100% 
truthful.  All  too  often  a  retailer  will 
“sweeten  up”  his  regular  stock  and 
hope  for  an  average  profit  by  selling 
regular  merchandise  with  specially- 
bought  merchandise  when  he  con¬ 
ducts  a  sale. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  column  that 
about  one-third  of  all  the  sales  adver¬ 
tising  appearing  in  daily  newspapers 
is  not  effective  and.  in  the  long  run, 
adds  an  extra  handicap  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  because  consumers,  by  and 
large,  are  much  better  shoppers  today 
than  they  were  eight  years  ago.  They 
have  less  money  to  spend — they  are 
more  particular — they  are  more  care¬ 
ful  and,  as  a  result,  their  reaction  to 
sale  copy  is  not  profitable  to  the 
advertiser. 

Changing  the  trend  from  sale  copy 
to  informative  advertising  may  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  a  copvwrit^r  or 
someone  to  do  research  work,  but  it 
is  our  belief  that  such  an  investm?nt 
would  more  than  repay  itself. 

NAMED  AD  MANAGER 

Ted  Tetri  ck,  formely  classified 
manager  of  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Blackwell  (Okla.)  Journal  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Tetrick  was  with 
the  Blackwell  Tribune  previously  to 
joining  the  Topeka  paper  in  January. 
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Ads  Increased 
Tourist  Trade 
By  $10m000 

Tennessee  Gasoline  Tax 
Revenue  More  Than  Pays 
for  $90,000  Campaign 

Tourist  travel  in  Tennessee  brought 
an  estimated  $10,750,000  more  money 
to  the  state  than  in  the  preceding  year 
following  an  advertising  campaign 
Oct.  10,  1937,  to  June  30,  1938,  in  12 
magazines  and  49  newspapers. 

In  order  to  return  to  the  state  in 
gasoline  taxes  the  $90,000  spent  it 
was  necessary  to  attract  four  extra 
automobiles  per  highway  entering  the 
state  per  day.  During  the  time  of  the 
campaign  ^37,000  more  in  gasoline 
taxes  were  collected  over  the  amount 
collected  the  preceding  year. 

The  70th  Tennessee  Legislative  ap¬ 
propriated  $100,000  a  year  for  two 
years  to  advertise  the  state’s  economic 
advantages  and  scenic  beauties.  $10,- 
000  of  the  first  year’s  amount  was  im¬ 
pounded  by  the  budget  director. 

Inquiries  Received 

Advertising  copy  was  usually  small 
space  offering  six  different  booklets 
and  folders  in  four  colors.  46,536  in¬ 
quiries  were  received  from  47  states 
and  34  foreign  countries.  The  cost  per 
inquiry  was  $.8298,  it  was  estimated. 
With  the  increase  in  gasoline  tax  rev¬ 
enue  it  is  felt  the  advertising  is  not 
costing  the  state  a  penny. 

The  fund  was  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  under 
direction  of  Commissioner  Sam  F. 
Brewster  through  its  division  of  in¬ 
formation  under  Dr.  W.  B.  Boyd 

C.  P.  Clark,  Inc.,  Nashville  agency, 
created  and  placed  the  advertising. 
The  second  year  of  the  campaign  be¬ 
gan  in  July. 

PNPA  MEETINGS 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates  for  its  regional  meetings: 
Oct.  1,  3,  8,  10,  15  and  17. 

The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  employor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Persormel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
gel  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
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U.  S.  Registering 
Agents  for 
Alien  Propaganda 

Test  Is  Whether  Pay 
Comes  from  Abroad  and 
Product  Is  Read  in  U.  S. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  6 — ^The 
State  Department  prepared  today  to 
conduct  conferences  with  individual 
newspapermen  who  are  not  certain 
whether  they  are  required  to  register 
as  agents  of  foreign  principals  en¬ 
gaged  in  disseminating  propaganda  in 
the  U.  S.  The  registration  law  be¬ 
came  effective  today. 

Few  writers  will  be  required  to  re¬ 
cord  their  contracts  and  working  ar¬ 
rangements,  for  all  correspondents  of 
foreign  press  associations,  newspapers 
or  individual  interests  who  write  only 
for  publications  circulated  outside  the 
U.  S.  are  exempt. 

Must  Tell  Pay  and  Duties 
Public  relations  counsel  and  pub¬ 
licity  men  paid  by  foreign  principals 
whose  product  is  intended  to  be  read 
in  the  U.  S.  must  register,  telling  by 
whom  they  are  employed,  what  their 
compensation  is,  and  what  their  duties 
are. 

Advertising  agencies  also  come 
within  the  regulations  on  the  same 
basis  as  news  or  propaganda  writers. 

The  test  is:  does  the  writer’s  com¬ 
pensation  ccme  from  a  foreign  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  is  his  news  product  cir¬ 
culated  within  the  U.  S. 

The  law  will  be  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Munitions  Control  in  the 
State  Department  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  registrations  will  at  all 
times  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
Failure  to  register  as  required  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

Letters  Sent  by  State  Dept. 

The  State  Department  was  sending 
out  letters  to  many  believed  to  come 
under  the  act,  but  announced  that  this 
was  voluntary  and  that  failure  of  a 
person  to  receive  a  letter  did  not  re¬ 
move  any  obligation. 

The  act  was  passed  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  of  un-American  ac¬ 
tivities  by  a  special  House  committee. 
All  persons  affected  by  the  act  must 
register  and  state  the  names  of  their 
employers,  the  character  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  terms  of  their  con¬ 
tracts.  The  drafting  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  administering  the  act 
called  for  a  considerable  definition  of 
terms. 

The  regulations  make  clear  that  for 
one  to  be  required  to  register  there 
must  be  a  foreign  principal  and  the 
registi'ant  must  be  an  agent.  A  “per¬ 
son”  means  an  individual,  a  partner¬ 
ship,  an  association  or  a  corporation. 

■ 

M'Graw-Hill  to  Launch 
Anti-Propaganda  Drive 

The  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  through  its  25  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  will  launch  an  editorial 
campaign  in  October  to  counteract 
what  is  called  propaganda  destruc¬ 
tive  to  business,  James  H.  McGraw, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  company,  has 
announced. 

Hlconomic  conditions  and  destruc¬ 
tive  propaganda  are  building  in  the 
public  mind  a  suspicion  toward  busi¬ 
ness  that,  if  not  counteracted,  will 
undermine  the  basic  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  private  enterprise,”  Mr. 
McGraw  said. 

He  listed  seven  “misconceptions 
mat  are  being  built  in  the  public 


mind”  which  will  be  attacked  in  the 
program.  These  are  —  that  business 
can’t  manage  itself;  that  executives 
are  overpaid;  that  employes  are  im- 
derpmid;  that  stockholders  are  over¬ 
paid;  that  machines  are  reducing 
jobs;  that  industry  can  raise  wages 
and  reduce  prices  while  costs  increase 
and  volume  of  production  either  de¬ 
creases  or  remains  static,  and  that 
surpluses  are  too  high. 

FTC  Charges  N.  Y. 
Photo  House  with 
Deceptive  Acts 

Alleges  Associated  News 
Photo  Service  Misrepresents 
Sell  to  Sell  Pictures 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  5 — Asso¬ 
ciated  News  Photographic  Service, 
Inc.,  20  West  57th  St.,  New  York, 
engaged  in  the  commercial  photogra¬ 
phy  business,  has  been  charged  in  a 
complaint  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  promoting  the  sale 
of  portraits  by  making  misleading 
representations  concerning  alleged 
connections  with  the  Associated  Press 
and  with  the  press  generally. 

Included  as  respondents  in  the  case 
are  Blackstone  Studios,  Inc.,  of  the 
same  address,  and  Leo  Fried,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  Shapiro,  vice- 
president,  of  both  organizations. 

Misrepresents  Its  Name 

Using  the  name.  Associated  News 
Photographic  Service,  Inc.,  the  re¬ 
spondents’  agents,  it  is  charged,  rep¬ 
resent  to  prospective  purchasers  of 
photographs  that  they  are  from  the 
Associated  Press,  which,  the  com¬ 
plaint  points  out,  operates  a  depart¬ 
ment  called  Associated  Press  Photo¬ 
graphic  Service;  that  one  or  both  of 
the  respondent  corporations  is  con¬ 
nected  with  leading  newspapers  and 
that  the  respondents  represent  virtu¬ 
ally  all  New  York  City  papers. 

TTie  respondents  also  are  charged 
with  representing  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  that  they  take  pictures  of 
prominent  persons  for  use  in  trade 
and  daily  press;  that  the  prospect’s 
picture  is  wanted  by  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers,  and  that 
Associated  News  is  likely  to  get  calls 
for  the  prospect’s  picture. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  respond¬ 
ents’  representatives  make  use  of 
purported  “press  cards”  and  imply 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  or  the  New  York 
Times.  Opierating  under  such  guises, 
the  respondents  attempt  to  charge 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs,  it  is  alleged. 

Alleging  that  the  respondents’  rep¬ 
resentations  are  false,  deceptive  and 
misleading;  that  they  do  not  have 
news  connections  as  advertised  and 
receive  virtually  no  calls  for  news 
photographs  of  individuals,  the  com¬ 
plaint  charges  violation  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  and 
grants  the  respondents  20  days  to  file 
answer. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune  Hit 
On  Press  Agent  Views 

Chicago,  Sept.  6 — The  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American  took  issue  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  recent  editorial  as¬ 
sertion  that  “relations  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agent  should  be  with  the  business 
department  of  the  newspaper  and  not 
the  editorial  department.”  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  late  last  week,  the  American 
declared: 

“Tribune  editors  can  throw  away 
news  if  they  care  to,  but  the  American 
will  print  all  the  good  news  it  can 
obtain.  News  will  be  judged  on  its 


merits  no  matter  whom  it  comes 
from.” 

The  American  quoted  the  Tribune 
editorial,  which  stated:  “A  good  many 
business  men  do  not  know  that  their 
advertising  agents,  charming  gentle¬ 
men  though  they  be,  find  no  welcome 
in  the  editorial  rooms  of  a  newspa¬ 
per.  ...  A  good  many  items  are 
thrown  in  the  wastebasket  which 
might  have  been  published  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  had  not  been  the 
news  bearer.”  Continuing,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  said: 

“An  editor  must  have  a  thin  skin 
indeed  to  be  embarrassed  over  the  fact 
a  piece  of  news  comes  from  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man.  .  .  .  The  Trib¬ 
une  says  ‘news  of  business  is  interestr 
ing  and  important’  and  then  tells  of 
throwing  it  into  a  basket  because  an 
ad  agency  man  happened  to  be  the 
source  of  such  news.  That’s  cheating 
the  readers  who  are  entitled  to  im¬ 
portant  news  that  will  cheer,  especial¬ 
ly  about  business.  Yes,  dear  Tribune, 
those  ‘charming  gentlemen’  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  advertising  agencies  are 
welcome  in  the  American  editorial 
offices,  and  so  is  their  news — always 
with  the  understanding  that  it  is 
judged  as  news  and  not  by  an  ad  in 
the  background.” 

■ 

W.  F.  Harvey  Buys 
Wisconsin  Weekly 

Wells  F.  Harvey,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  American  Weekly, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  has 
purchased  the  NeilLville  (Wis.)  Press, 
e  w''«'kly.  from  A.  F.  Ender  &  Sons. 
The  Press  is  the  only  paper  published 
in  the  county  seat  of  Clark  County, 
which  has  a  population  of  35,000  and 
ranks  seventh  in  dairying  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Harvey  will  be  assisted  by  three 
sons,  Robert,  formerly  with  the  News 
and  Enquirer  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  Jack 
and  Wells,  Jr. 

Prior  to  his  service  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  Mr.  Harvey  published 
the  Big  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer,  daily, 
for  14  years,  and  during  part  of  that 
time  also  owned  and  published  the 
Osceola  County  Herald  of  Reed  City, 
Mich.  ^ 

ANENT  STATEN  ISLAND 

The  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
has  informed  us  that  the  72%  cover¬ 
age  of  Borough  of  Richmond  families 
by  its  circulation,  shown  in  the 
“Areas  of  Newspaper  Influence”  table 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Aug.  20,  is 
not  an  accurate  representation.  The 
Advance  showed  a  12-month  average 
ABC  circulation  of  28,499  copies. 
Against  the  Staten  Island  population 
of  35,789  families  this  circulation 
gives  the  Advance  a  coverage  figure 
of  79%.  Compared  with  the  number 
of  English-reading  families,  stated  by 
the  Advance  to  be  33,789,  its  coverage 
figure  is  86%.  Our  survey  used  total 
families,  without  reference  to  Eng¬ 
lish-reading  groups. 

AP  CHIEFS  NAMED 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  announced  this 
week  the  appointments  of  Ben  F. 
Meyer  as  chief  of  bureau  at  Mexico 
City  and  Henry  F.  Bagley  as  chief  of 
bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Meyer  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  P.  McKnight,  who  sails 
Sept.  27  for  Lisbon,  Portugal,  where 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  a  new  bureau. 
Bagley  succeeds  Rafael  Ordorica, 
present  chief  of  bureau  at  Rio,  who 
will  assume  similai  duties  at  Buenos 
Aires  Oct.  1. 

NPA  MEET  OCT.  4-5 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  National 
Publishers’  Assn.,  will  be  held  Oct.  4-5 
at  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Patterson  to  Use 
Newsmen's  Editorials 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  7 — Pub¬ 
lisher  Eleanor  M.  Patterson  of  the 
Washington  Herald  and  Times  has  re¬ 
newed  her  invitation  to  the  Capital’s 
500  newspapermen  to  submit  editori¬ 
als  for  publication  in  the  Herald, 
those  accepted  being  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $20  an  article.  They  will  ap¬ 
pear  daily  beginning  Sept.  15. 

Ml'S.  Patterson  suggested  is  topics 
for  the  newspapermen,  answ’ers  to 
these  inquiries: 

“Why  do  business  executives  of 
newspapers  get  about  twice  as  much 
salary  as  editorial  ditto  of  same? 

“What  do  you  think  of  publishers 
as  a  breed? 

“Are  there  any  good  publishers 
left?” 

The  editorials  will  be  published 
without  by-lines  if  requested. 

ROY  BROWN  APPOINTED 

The  Vancouver  Sun  announced 
Sept.  3  the  appointment  of  Roy  W. 
Brown  as  editorial  director  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  and  news  pages  of  the 
paper.  P.  J.  Salter,  president  and 
general  manager,  said  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  by  way  of  an  enlargement 
of  the  Sun’s  present  staff.  Mr.  Brown 
resigned  last  May  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Vancouver  Province. 

L.  HART  CITY  EDITOR 

Leslie  T.  Hart,  city  editor  of  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal  has  returned  to 
the  city  desk  after  three  weeks  cover¬ 
ing  the  primary  election.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Kee,  who  was  erroneously  called 
Hart’s  successor  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher,  was  acting  city  editor 
during  Hart’s  absence  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Journal  copy  desk. 
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Mere  Word  Pictures 
Left  So  Much  to  Be  Said 

So  this  advertiser  went  back 
to  a  medium  where  he  could 
use  real  illustrations — the  kind 
that  could  be  compared,  studied, 
clipped  and  acted  upon. 

And  the  publisher  favored  by 
his  contract  saw  that  the  way  to 
combat  the  lure  of  radio  was  to 
do — supremely  well — the  things 
which  radio  does  not  even  at¬ 
tempt.  He  finds  the  clarity  and 
uniformity  of  Certified  Mats  a 
big  help. 

For  dtptnJtbIt  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MM  CDRPDRAIION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
_  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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As  the  Agency  Sees  It 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  should 

be  designed  to  do  a  basic  job  rather 
than  try  merely  to  get  immediate 
linage,  is  the  opinion  of  James  J. 
McMahon,  head  of  his  own  advertising 
agency,  who  spoke  Wednesday  at  the 
first  fall  meeting  of  the  New  York 
New'spaper  Promotion  Group  in  the 
Advertising  Club. 

"Newspaper  promotion  is  seen  by 
the  people  who  do  not  see  your  rep¬ 
resentative,"  Mr.  McMahon  said. 
"That's  why  it  should  be  basic,  should 
reflect  the  character  of  your  paper, 
should  tell  them  briefly  the  kind  of 
paper  you  publish  and  the  kind  of 
people  who  read  it. 

"Newspaper  promotion  sells  the  ac¬ 
count  into  the  paper;  the  representa- 
tiv’e  merely  keeps  it  in.  The  rep 
brings  in  the  contract,  but  your  pro¬ 
motion  sells  the  people  who  make  up 
the  schedules." 

Mr.  McMahon,  sp>eaking  as  one  who 
sits  on  the  receiving  end.  although  he 
has  himself  written  publication  pro¬ 
motion.  warned  against  extravagant 
claims.  “Don't  claim  everything,”  he 
s;ud.  “Put  a  wall  around  your  circu¬ 
lation  somewhere,  and  sell  the  cov¬ 
erage  you’re  best  in.  Get  away  from 
the  idea  that  you  all  have  to  start  at 
the  top  and  work  down  as  far  as  you 
can  get.  If  you're  strong  among  fam¬ 
ilies  far  from  the  top,  sell  them.  If 
you're  strong  among  liberals,  sell 
them.  Every  publication  has  some 
strength  others  do  not  have.  Sell  it. 
Don't  try  to  sell  yourself  as  a  medium 
for  everything.  Even  the  patent  medi¬ 
cine  people  don’t  do  that  any  more.” 


PROMOTION 


cannot  heln  but  understand  Mobile 
and  its  people  a  little  better.  And  a 
promotion  piece  that  can  accomplish 
that,  quietly  and  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
has  done  a  good  job. 

Newspapers  in  the  Classroom 
AN  IMPORTANT  field  for  promo¬ 
tion  which  newspapers  too  often 
overlook  is  the  school  and  college 
classroom.  Increasingly,  progressive 
teachers  are  using  newspaners  in  the 
classroom  as  aids  in  teaching  civics, 
economics,  history,  geography  and  En¬ 
glish.  Whatever  a  newspaper  can  do 
to  make  itself  a  part  of  the  student’s 
life  and  habits — or  help  the  teacher  do 
so — much  inevitably  pay  dividends  in 
the  future. 

As  evidence  of  what  can  be  done 
alone  this  line  are  two  booklets  iust 
issued  bv  the  Neic  York  Col- 

leee  and  School  Service.  “Studying 
from  the  New  York  Times”  is  a  report 
of  an  experment  conducted  at  .Tames 
Monroe  Hieh  School.  New  York,  in 
which  one  Sunday  issue  of  the  Times 
was  ma'te  the  basis  for  a  week’s  les¬ 
sons  in  English  classes  throughout  the 
school.  “The  New  York  Times  in 
Social  Science  Classes”  is  a  collection 
of  papers  bv  eieht  teachers  on  various 
phases  of  teaching  with  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Prepared  by  teachers  themselves 
from  their  practical  experience  with 
the  newspaper  in  their  classrooms, 
these  booklets  should  go  far  toward 
accomplishing  their  purpose,  which  is 
to  help  other  teachers  make  effective 
use  of  the  newspaper  as  a  teaching 
tool. 


number,  however,  turned  out  to  be 
the  right  number  of  Mrs.  F.  B.  Ban¬ 
ning.  The  result  was  that  Mrs.  Ban¬ 
ning  was  kept  busy  for  several  days 
answering  her  telephone  and  explain¬ 
ing  that  she  was  not  the  Dallas  Dis¬ 
tilled  Water  Company. 

After  apologizing  to  Mrs.  Banning 
and  sending  her  flowers,  the  Dispatch- 
Journal  was  able  to  get  her  picture 
and  a  letter  saying  that  she  had  had 
no  fewer  than  50  calls  for  the  water 
comp>any.  The  whole  incident  made 
a  fine  7-column  promotion  ad.  clever¬ 
ly  headed  (the  copy  writer  taking  full 
advantage  of  his  license)  “No,  no,  a 
thousand  times  no!” 

Sears  Spent  $1 1,000.000 
In  Advertising  in  '37 

continued  from  page  5 

managers  decide  how,  where  and  how 
much  they  shall  advertise,  within  cer¬ 
tain  broad  limitations  fixed  by  the 
home  office.  They  decide  what  news¬ 
papers  they  shall  use,  how  often,  and 
to  what  extent  other  media  shall  be 
emploved.  The  national  merchandis¬ 
ing  office  and  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  review  each  store’s  perform¬ 
ances  and  keep  all  stores  in  line  with 
set  standards  in  accord  with  national 
policy. 

For  instance,  parent  executives  see 
to  it  that  stores  do  not  run  wild  be¬ 
yond  budget  boundaries.  They  also 
police  advertising  claims  made  in  local 
ads  and  make  sure  these  claims  square 
with  national  policy.  In  extreme  in¬ 
stances,  where  there  has  been  ques¬ 
tionable  judgment  in  selection  of 
media,  a  representative  from  the 
parent  advertising  department  steps 
in  and  helps  reorganize  the  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  In  the  few  stores 
where  this  has  happened,  the  question¬ 


able  judgment  is  usually  found  to 
extend  beyond  basic  advertising  mat¬ 
ters  and  both  merchandising  and  op¬ 
erating  advice  is  in  order.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  the  home  office  exer¬ 
cises  an  indirect  supervisory  and  a 
direct  advisory  influence  on  the  stores' 
advertising  program. 

The  advertising  department  pro¬ 
vides  all  stores  with  a  mat  service  con¬ 
sisting  of  copy,  illustrations  and  head¬ 
lines.  This  service  fills  from  90  to 
95%  of  the  stores’  needs,  but  the  extent 
to  which  the  manager  makes  use  of  it 
is  optional.  Copy  style  is,  for  the  most 
part,  factual  and  logical.  Price,  of 
course,  is  Sears’  advertising  theme 
song.  Copy  treatment  attempts  to 
link  price  with  quality  in  a  rational, 
informative  manner.  The  mat  service 
features  plenty  of  good  hard  facts 
about  the  merchandise  along  with 
honest  illustrations  of  it.  About  the 
only  slogan  which  has  survived 
through  the  years  is  “Shop  at  Sears 
and  Save.” 

Layout  employed  is  quieter  than 
might  be  expected  for  stores  which 
level  their  heaviest  fire  on  price  ap¬ 
peal.  It  is  the  job  of  the  local  man¬ 
ager  to  adjust  the  style  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  to  local  practices  and  this  nat¬ 
urally  brings  about  wide  variations  in 
copy,  art  and  layout  from  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment’s  mat  service.  A  technique 
that  might  gain  attention  in  some  cit¬ 
ies  would  be  lost  in  others. 

The  advertising  expense  item  in  the 
budget  of  Sears  stores  has  no  rigid 
limits  which  apply  everywhere.  The 
amount  can’t  go  beyond  certain  fig¬ 
ures  in  any  instance,  but  top  figures 
for  some  stores  may  be  substantially 
higher  than  top  figures  for  others. 
The  exact  budget  figure  is  determined 
by  a  store’s  location,  its  potential  field, 
its  size  and  the  number  of  lines  car¬ 
ried. 


Mystic  Mobile 

FROM  THE  DESK  of  R.  B.  Chandler, 

publisher  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
Register,  comes  a  booklet  Aat  will  in¬ 
form  and  delight  all  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  snare  a  copy.  It  is  titled 
The  Mother  of  Mystics,”  and  explains 
that  Mobile  carries  that  title  b^ause 
the  first  masked  carnival  society  in 
.\merica  was  organized  there  in  De¬ 
cember,  1830.  The  Mardi  Gras  ob- 
.servance  by  these  societies  has  since 
become  a  highlight  of  the  Mobile  so¬ 
cial  season,  and  one  that  attracts  na¬ 
tion-wide  attention. 

The  booklet  contains  the  emblems 
of  the  more  prominent  of  MobUe’s 
mystic  societies,  and  brief  explanatory 
paragraphs  about  the  societies.  It 
reprints  portions  of  Don  Marquis’ 
"nie  Old  Soak’s  History  of  the  World” 
as  apt  descriptions  of  the  philosophy 
of  life  followed  by  all  true  Mobilians. 
The  “Moral  (if  any)”  of  the  booklet 
is  “to  establish  a  proper  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  work  and  play.” 

Except  for  the  line  that  the  booklet 
is  “presented  with  the  compliments  of 
the  Mobile  Press  Register”  there  is  no 
promotional  angle  to  it.  Yet  this  is 
one  type  of  promotion  that  makes 
friends.  Those  who  read  this  booklet 


Liauor  in  Pennsylvania 
ADVANCE  SHEETS  are  on  hand  of 
the  sixth  semi-annual  analysis  of 
liquor  sales  in  Pennsylvania,  soon  to 
be  released  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 
By  now,  these  exhaustiye  studies  of 
the  Pennsylvania  liquor  market  have 
established  themselves  as  one  of  the 
most  important  helps  liquor  advertis¬ 
ers  can  have  in  understanding  the 
market  and  its  trends. 

The  analysis  is  in  two  parts.  One 
part  breaks  down  consiuner  demand 
by  types,  brand  and  price,  compares 
sales  by  distillers  and  studies  sales 
trends.  The  other  part  breaks  down 
dollar  sales  of  Pennsylvania  State 
stores  into  geographical  areas  showing 
total  and  per  capita  expenditures  so 
that  the  relative  value  of  these  areas 
as  markets  may  be  seen. 

Making  Most  of  a  Mistake 
NEATEST  PROMOTION  trick  of  the 
week  was  pulled  by  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch  -  Journal,  which 
turned  a  typographical  error  into  a 
swell  advertising  success  story. 

A  small  ad  of  the  Dallas  Distilled 
Water  Company,  published  in  the 
Dispatch-Journal,  carried  an  incor¬ 
rect  telephone  number.  The  wrong 


YOUR  LOCAL 
CORRESPONDENT’S 
NOSE  FOR  NEWS 


A  NUMBER  of  editors  have  found 
a  chapter  of  our  text  material 
called  “What  Is  News?"  of  real  value 
in  helping  their  correspondents  de¬ 
velop  a  nose  for  news.  Because  of 
this  we  have  printed  a  special  edition 
of  this  chapter  in  pamphlet  form. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any 
editor.  If  he  would  like  to  distribute 
this  helpful  pamphlet  to  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  he  may  have  as  many  copies 
as  he  requires — with  our  compliments, 
of  course. 


AdvortiNin;ii  Mana|i$or-Solieitor 
Availablo 

A  rfsoiircpful,  broad  guug»‘d  advprtiKing  man  who  has  had  fiftoon  years  of  sue- 
advertising  experience  on  tough  Metropolitan  assignments,  is  seeking  a  con¬ 
nection.  Have  served  on  papers  in  Indianapoli.<,  Kansas  City  and  Springfield.  Illi¬ 
nois.  Prior  to  display  experience,  was  Classified  Manager  of  medium-sized  dailies 
in  Minnesota  and  Georgia. 

Sound  experience  in  general  advertising;  know  layouts  and  can  prepare  own 
copy.  If  linage  is  your  problem,  I  solicit  your  inquiry.  Am  not  * ‘high-priced* '  and 
can  satisfy.  No  objection  to  small  city  if  earning  possibilities  and  living  conditions 
are  right.  Age  40;  married;  now  located  in  Chicago  and  available  immediately. 
Reply  to,  Lewis  M.  Nachman,  2758  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
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John  Doe  "Will" 
Spurs  Carriers 
In  Sales  Drive 

Atlanta  Journal  Conducts 
Inheritance  Contest;  Boys 
Benefit  from  Estate 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Details  of  two  carrier  contests,  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  additional  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  to  provide  boys  with  renewed 
interest  as  the  fall  season  opens,  came 
to  our  attention  this  week.  One  is 
the  Carrier  Inheritance  Contest  staged 
by  the  Atlanta  Journal.  The  other  is 
the  third  annual  W.  McCurdy  Plaque 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  in  honor  of  W.  McCurdy, 
managing  director  of  the  Tribune. 

For  originality,  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal’s  contest,  built  aroxind  the  “will” 
of  “John  Doe,”  takes  the  prize.  By 
creating  an  air  of  suspense  and  antici¬ 
pation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bequest 
left  to  Journal  carriers,  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  had  the  interest  of 
the  boys  from  the  start.  The  con¬ 
test  was  announced  at  a  regular 
Saturday  morning  meeting  of  the  car¬ 
riers.  liie  front  page  of  the  pre-date 
edition  was  made  over  to  include  a 
picture  of  John  Doe  and  a  news  story 
about  a  will  that  had  just  been  pro¬ 
bated.  Proofs  of  the  made-over  front 
page  were  posted  in  each  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  offices. 

Carriers  Divided  Into  Teams 

At  the  time  the  contest  was  an¬ 
nounced,  each  district  manager 
showed  the  carriers  a  legal-looking 
package  that  was  supposed  to  contain 
legal  documents  necessary  to  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  legacy.  Carriers  in  each 
district  were  divided  into  four  teams, 
headed  by  a  captain.  Boys  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Doe 
wished  to  remember  only  the  most 
efficient  and  deserving  carriers,  and 
for  this  reckson  they  were  allowed  two 
weeks  in  which  to  prove  their  effi¬ 
ciency.  During  the  two  weeks,  the 
team  producing  the  greatest  number 
of  orders  earned,  the  legacy  for  that 
district.  As  further  incentive,  the  boys 
were  told  the  documents  would  be 
turned  over  to  those  carriers  who 
were  able  to  make  the  highest  bid 
for  them. 

Each  start  had  a  “cash”  value 
of  $50.  It  was  in  this  manner 
that  bids  were  raised  from  zero  to 
whatever  figure  the  teams  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  bidding. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest,  seals 
Were  broken  on  each  district’s  pack- 
nge  and  contents  revealed  to  the  boys. 
Wirming  carriers  benefited  in  this 
manner:  Mr.  Doe  left  a  personal  gift 
to  the  boys.  Some  carriers  received 
raincoats,  others  polo  shirts,  cameras, 
athletic  equipment,  etc.  In  addition, 
he  provided  for  each  of  them  an  added 
treat,  such  as  a  baseball  game,  theater 
party,  wrestling  match,  etc. 

“Two  things  stand  out  in  making 
the  contest  a  success,”  states  Arthur 
Daniel,  assistant  circulation  director. 
First,  few  boys  of  carrier  age  have 
ever  benefited  by  a  will.  The  idea 
Was  novel  to  them.  Second,  the 
amount  of  curiosity  that  we  were  able 
to  create  on  the  part  of  the  boys  was 
surprising.  It  developed  that  the  boys 
Were  so  curious  and  optimistic  over 
what  they  might  receive  in  the  will, 
they  were  afraid  not  to  win  and  they 
Were  on  their  toes  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  contest.” 

Canadian  Carriers  Compete 

Spurred  on  by  bountiful  crops  and 
the  return  of  vacationists  in  the  Win- 
riipkeg  area.  Tribune  carrier  boys  are 
l  ow  in  the  midst  of  the  W.  McCurdy 

_ 


plaque  contest,  which  is  conducted  on 
a  per  carrier  increase  basis.  The  dis¬ 
trict  showing  the  best  per  carrier  in¬ 
crease  during  a  heat  is  awarded  10 
points.  Total  points  won  when  the 
contest  ends  determine  the  plaque 
winner.  City  districts  are  divided 
into  three  divisions,  according  to  the 
number  of  carriers  in  each  and  the 
aim  is  to  have  each  district  in  each 
division  face  each  of  its  competitors 
twice  during  the  contes,. 

The  “heat”  idea  contributes  much 
to  the  success  of  the  contest,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  A.  Grant,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Experience  has  taught  Mr.  Grant 
that  boys  work  harder  when  they 
compete  against  one  district  at  a  time. 
Progress  of  the  contest  is  played  up  in 
stenciled  broadsides  to  the  carriers, 
depiot  pep  rallies,  wall  charts,  etc. 

“Both  Winnipeg  jjapers  pay  their 
carriers  a  standard  commission  of  10 
cents  an  order,”  explains  Mr.  Grant. 
“In  view  of  this,  much  has  to  be  made 
of  honorariums.  The  W.  McCurdy 
plaque  contest  is  named  after  the 
managing  director  of  the  Tribune, 
whose  climb  up  the  ladder  is  well 
known  to  our  boys  and  remains  a 
constant  source  of  inspiration  to 
ihem.” 

Ottering  Two  Trips 

VANCOUVER,  (B.  C.)  SUN  is  offer¬ 
ing  two  trips  to  carrier  boys  earn¬ 
ing  a  specified  number  of  points.  ; 
Winning  carriers  will  go  to  Powell 
River  and  to  Bellingham,  Wash.  Car¬ 
riers  may  qualify  for  one  or  both  of 
these  trips.  In  addition,  the  carrier 
who  obtains  the  most  points  will  be 
awarded  a  “Karette.”  a  motor  scooter, 
along  with  the  title  of  Vancouver’s 
“Champion  Carrier  Salesman.” 

Subscription  Worth  $28 

LAST  WEEK  we  reported  the  average 
total  revenue  per  subscriber  for  the 
year  from  all  sources  was  $17.46  per 
100  Inland  and  SNPA  newspapers. 
This  week  we  are  indebted  to  R.  R.  i 
O’Brien,  general  manager  of  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil,  who  has  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  if  each  subscriber  paid 
his  full  share  of  the  overhead,  with¬ 
out  help  of  advertising,  he  would 
have  to  pay  $28  for  a  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tion.  I 

The  way  Mr.  O’Brien  arrived  at  this  j 
mythical  figure  was  to  take  all  of  his  ' 
paper’s  expense  and  divide  it  by  the  ! 
total  amount  of  net  paid  circulation. 

“Of  course,  this  is  a  somewhat  face¬ 
tious  figure,”  he  admits,  “because  the 
cost  of  setting  and  inserting  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  included  in  our  figure. 
But  advertising  is  news,  and  without 
the  advertising  we  could  not  have 
even  given  the  paper  away  without 
.some  dissension  among  certain  read-  j 
ers  who  are  as  eager  to  read  the  ads  I 
as  they  are  the  news.”  j 
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CARRIER'S  BIKE  ADVERTISES  HIS  PAPER 


Latest  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  feature  is 
equipping  carriers' 
bicycles  with  inex¬ 
pensive  tire  cover 
signs,  according  to 
John  C.  Stafford, 
circulation  manager, 
Rockford  (111.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic.  Here 
only  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  promotion  is 
shown.  Morning  Star 
tire  covers  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  design  and 
appearance. 


NAMES  “SPECIALS" 

The  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter  has  named  the  Mid-South  Dailies 
as  its  national  representatives.  ’The 
Sandpoint  (Idaho)  Bulletin  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Newspaper  A.ssociates,  Inc., 
and  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 


icle  &  Voice  has  named  Inland  News¬ 
papers  Representatives,  Inc.  J.  J. 
Devine  &  A.ssociates  is  now  represent¬ 
ing  the  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times  and  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Winter  Haven 
(Fla.)  Chief. 
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Business  Editors  Fore¬ 
see  Steady  Advance 
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slipping  nicely  on  to  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger. 

It  is  most  unlikely,  however,  that 
the  department  store  field  as  a  whole 
is  going  to  show  gains  above  last 
fall's  showing.  Major  farm  products 
are  at  low  levels.  The  government 
spending  program  is  likely  to  benefit 
smaller  type  stores  first,  helping  de¬ 
partment  stores  little  if  at  all  before 
Christmas.  Consumer  confidence, 
rated  in  a  recent  store  survey  as  one 
of  the  essentials  to  good  fall  business, 
has  not  been  helped  by  recent  stock 
market  action,  and  the  European  situ¬ 
ation  is  no  first  aid  to  confidence 
either. 

An  even  break  will  be  a  good  break 
for  department  stores. 

Gasoline  Demand  3% 

Ahead  of  1937 
BY  C.  O.  WILLSON 
Editor,  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Tulsa. 
PROJECTIONS  of  demand  for  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products  over  the 
balance  of  the  year  indicate  that  total 
consumer  requirements  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  the  same 
period  last  year.  A  5  to  10%  reduction 
in  crude  production  and  refinery  op¬ 
eration  is  being  advocated  in  order 
to  reduce  heavy  inventories. 

Domestic  gasoline  demand  has  been 
running  five-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year  with  record  break¬ 
ing  export  shipments,  so  total  demand 
has  shown  a  3%  gain.  No  important 
change  in  this  comparative  relation¬ 
ship  is  expected  over  the  next  four 
months  involving  this  most  important 
product  of  the  oil  industry’. 

Heavy  fuel  oils  and  industrial  lubri¬ 
cants  have  been  the  only  petroleum 
products  to  show  substantial  de¬ 
creases  in  demand  compared  to  1937. 
This  development  in  the  case  of  fuel 
oils  has  reflected  lessened  demand 
from  industrial  and  public  utility 
plants,  the  railroads  and  marine  out¬ 
lets.  As  a  result  stocks  of  these  heavy 
oik  are  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  A  sustained  imorove- 
ment  in  gerveral  business  this  fall  and 
winter  will  bring  a  return  to  a  normal 
demand  for  these  oils  and  improve  the 
weakest  spot  in  the  oil  industry  at 
this  time. 


Drilling  programs  indicate  that 
phase  of  operations  will  be  about  15% 
under  1937  and  will  approximate  1936 
levels.  Considerable  refinery  con¬ 
struction  is  planned  for  this  fall  and 
the  first  half  of  1939. 

Aircraft  Field  Booming; 
$150,000,000  Backlog 

By  GEORGE  F.  McLAUGHLIN, 
Editor,  Aero  Digest,  New  York 

REPORTS  FROM  aircraft  and  engine 
manufacturers  covering  business 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  bear  out  contentions  that,  with 
orders  and  backlogs  at  all-time  highs, 
the  industry  is  not  only  dcpressionless 
now,  but  also  has  excellent  prospects 
for  continuing  full-time  production 
for  some  time  to  come.  Indicative  of 
the  degree  of  prosperity  being  enjoyed 
this  year,  is  the  increase  of  47%  over 
vear  earlier  levels  recorded  by  first 
half  production  of  planes,  engines  and 
parts. 

According  to  industrial  reports  from 
the  nation  at  large,  the  aviation  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  shares  with  oil  and 
broadcasting  the  distinction  of  not 
having  felt  the  depression.  Fortified 
with  considerable  present  business, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  indus¬ 
try  is  in  favorable  position  to  augment 
its  present  backlog  which  is  estima^^ed 
at  $150,000,000.  Enlarged  1939-’40 
fiscal  year  appropriations  for  the  U.  S. 
Army  and  Navy  air  forces  still  are  in 
the  offing,  and  when  War  and  Navy 
Department  contracts  are  let  in  the 
immediate  future,  it  is  anticipated 
factories  will  be  compelled  to  step  up 
their  output  to  meet  demands. 

Declares  South  Will 
Continue  to  Lead 
By  FRANK  GOULD 
Editor,  Manufacturers  Record. 
Baltimore 

n’  SEEMS  REASONABLY  certain 

that  the  South  will  continue  to  lead 
the  country  in  the  current  recovery 
movement.  The  depth  of  the  recession 
here  was  not  as  great  as  in  other 
sections  and  many  new  fields  await 
development. 

Southern  construction,  now  slightly 
higher  than  the  1937  level,  has  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  three  months. 
The  value  of  proposed  work  is  much 
higher  now  than  a  year  ago  tot-’li-'g 
$310,316,000,  as  compared  with  $176,- 
635,000  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
Of  this  sum,  industrial  and  engineer¬ 
ing  projects  account  for  $119,995,000 
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against  $61,218,000  in  1937,  and  in¬ 
cludes  $^,943,000  for  industrial  plants 
compared  with  $33,556,000  in  1937. 

Added  to  the  foregoing  is  the  steady 
rate  of  steel  production  in  the  South, 
where  the  average  has  continued  for 
some  months  at  a  rate  nearly  20% 
greater  than  the  national  average, 
with  orders  on  h’ind  to  mai’^tain  the 
new  furnaces  which  recently  have 
been  blown  in  in  the  Birmingham 
area. 

The  textile  trade  is  also  experienc¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  production,  opera¬ 
tions  for  July  and  August  being  pd- 
proximately  95%  compared  with  85% 
in  June. 

Production  of  electricity  continues 
to  rise  with  an  increase  approximately 
2*, 2%  greater  than  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

With  the  opening  of  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  markets,  carloadings  will 
mount  rapidly  and  the  cash  farm  in¬ 
come  of  the  Southe’-n  states  will  pos¬ 
sibly  aggregate  $2,750,000,000. 

Business  Slightly  Better 
In  Food  Industries 
By  L.  V.  Burton 

Editor,  Food  Indtistries,  New  York 

IN  WHAT  ARE  known  as  “The  Food 

Industries,”  business  conditions 


have  been  slightly  better  during  re¬ 
cent  weeks  than  they  were  early  in 
the  summer.  But  Utis  is  a  broad 
average  statement  that  holds  many 
exceptions.  Certain  branches  of  the 
industry  are  not  as  well  off  as  they 
had  been  expected  to  be.  Ice  cream 
manufacturers  on  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  have  suffered  curtailed  con¬ 
sumption  because  of  adverse  weather. 

A  super-abundance  of  all  forms  of 
raw  materials  is  now  available.  The 
wheat  surplus  has  become  a  national 
problem.  Canned  peas  are  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

Last  quarter  earning  prospects  for 
food  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  spending 
power  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
U.  S.,  for  the  per  capita  consumption 
by  the  people  of  this  country  is  al¬ 
ways  practically  constant  at  about 
2,100  lb.  per  person.  If  the  present 
price  levels  prevail  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  earnings  of  the  food 
manufacturing  industry  will  be  fair. 
If  prices  go  still  higher,  the  profit  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  but 
the  marginal  producers.  With  scarcity 
out  of  the  picture  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  public  to  pay  higher 
prices,  the  net  effect  of  the  recovery 
wave  will  be  the  determining  factor 
in  setting  the  price  levels. 


The  Man  Who  Buys  | 

Advertising  Is  Influenced  l 
By  Advertising  | 

The  space-buyer  thinks  in  terms  of  advertising.  | 

The  language  of  advertising  is  HIS  LANGUAGE. 

j  He  understands  it,  uses  it  in  selling  his  own  commodity  and  i 
I  responds  to  its  appeal  when  it  is  addressed  to  him.  ] 

I  I 

,  The  man  who  buys  space  for  a  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER 
does  not  act  upon  tradition  and  precedent.  He  seeks  the  farts 
about  markets  and  mediums  AS  OF  TODAY,  If  your  MARKET 
is  one  of  the  bright  spots  on  the  map  SHOUT  ABOUT  IT.  If 
,  newspaper  conditions  in  your  field  are  changing — if  your  paper 
is  looming  larger  in  the  equation  all  the  time — he  wants  to  know 
I  it,  and  to  know  why  and  to  what  extent  the  sittution  has  altered 
I  in  your  city. 

i  He  will  get  that  information  from  the  advertising  columns  of 
1  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  if  he  can.  He  will  seek  it  there. 

If  he  finds  YOUR  PAPER’S  STORY  THERE  he  will  “get  it” 

— every  bit  of  it,  and  it  will  stick  in  his  mind  as  he  makes  up  his 
<  lists. 

j  Is  there  something  in  your  mind  concerning  your  MARKET 
and  your  paper  which  you  feel  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
space-buyer? 

If  so,  wouldn’t  it  be  good  business  to  tell  him  about  it — right 
NOW — whilst  he  is  checking  advertising  of  the  past  eight  months 
with  sales,  planning  new  campaigns  and  considering  new  news¬ 
paper  schedules? 

It  would  be  good  business  also  to  concentrate  your  sales  story 
in  the  newspaper  that  has  the  newspaper  atmosphere — to  make 
a  strong  showing  in  one  paper  rather  than  to  spread  it  too  thinly 
over  many  papers. 

An  ad  this  size  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  read  by  a 
hand-picked  audience  controlling  newspaper  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures. 

A  weekly  cost  of  $76.04  is  fair  and  reasonable  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  clientele  of  this  paper — national  advertiser,  agency  and 
newspaper  coverage — ^the  most  influential  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

The  power  of  advertising  will  sell  goods  and  services. 

KDITOR  A1\'D  PUBLISHER 

The  News jHt per  Advocate 

17IMI  TiiiK'N  BuildinpS  New  York.  X.  Y. 
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NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


S.  F-  Chronicle's 
New  Make-up 
Well  Received 

Streamlining  Plus  Full 
News  Classification 
Pleases  Coast  Readers 


plish  on  a  daily  basis  the  same  objec¬ 
tive  attained  weekly  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Chronicle’s  This  World, 
Sunday  news  review,  Paul  C.  Smith, 
general  manager,  stated. 

“We  aim  to  classify  news,  to  make 
it  accessible  and  to  make  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  one  event  to  another  readily 
discernible,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  this  has  been  achieved  with 
a  saving  of  space  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  as  formerly  used. 

The  changes  have  necessitated  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  entirely  different 
technique  in  news  handling,  Mr.  Smith 


giving  more  thought  to  the  sectional- 
izing  and  interpreting  of  the  news. 

The  Chronicle  had  been  directing  its 
efforts  toward  its  version  of  a  stream¬ 
lined  newspaper  for  more  than  a  year. 
First  step  was  a  daily  interpretative 
column  by  Royce  Brier,  which  appears 
daily  on  page  one  and  gives  a  bird’s- 
eve  view  of  news  under  foreign, 
domestic  and  local  classifications. 

Second  step  was  the  introduction  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine  This  World, 
providing  a  complete  review  of  the 
news  of  the  week,  sectionalized,  con¬ 
densed  and  presented  with  apt  illus¬ 
trations  and  cartoons.  In  the  rear  of 
.  .  the  magazine  appear  stage,  book  re- 
view,  and  other  sections  formerly  car- 
ried  in  news  sections  on  Sundays. 

This  week,  following  the  Chronicle’s 
appearance  in  streamline  dress,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  started  pro- 
motion  of  its  “NEWSpaper.”  Begin- 
ning  Sunday,  the  Examiner  appeared 
with  the  following  eight -column 
double  line  box  over  the  top  of  page 
— -  I  one:  “The  Examiner — San  Francisco’s 

NEWSpaper.  You  can  FIND  the 
NEWS  and  READ  the  NEWS  and 
RELY  on  the  NEWS  in  THE  EXAM¬ 
INER.” 
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Streamlined  front  page  of  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Inside  page  of  Chronicle,  showing  segre¬ 
gation  of  departments. 


:  man  amicipatea,  TUp  rewrite  situation 

reporu.  iKilpen  SngJJ  bufadiSeSS 

I  With  the  recep-  are  being  met.  .  v. 

landler,  managing  While  each  page  of  the  classified  The  demonstration,  conducted  at  the 
m  has  been  much  Chronicle  is  marked  in  bold  type  with  grounds  over  a  wire  connection, 

1  we  had  hoped.”  its  theme,  such  as  “Metropolitan”  or  was  preliminary  to  nightly  broadcast- 
t  that  streaml'ning  “Foreign”  or  “Labor,”  the  running  planned  to  start  at  an  early  date, 
tion.”  C.  E.  Gilroy,  together  of  all  of  the  stories  on  that  if  was  announced  by  G.  C.  Hamilton, 

,  advised.  Figures  one  topic  into  one  story  provides  general  manager  of  the  McClatchy 
'orable,  he  addpd,  great  space  economies.  One  financial  organization.  Broadcasting  tests  will 
Kact  share  is  a  b’t  page  provided  18  inches  of  extra  be  under  an  experimental  license 
as  yet  because  of  space,  composition  of  the  same  stories  granted  Station  KFBK,  Sacramento, 
itories.  in  a  trial  period  showed.  and  KMJ,  Fresno. 

:|u»ts  Printed  The  streamlined  Chronicle  provides  Both  transmitting  mechanism  and 

of  the  transfer-  for  no  thinner  rules  or  other  paper  receiver  were  demonstrated  in  the  set- 
d  under  General  economies  aside  from  the  decrease  in  up  at  the  fair.  The  transmitter. 
Smith’s  direction  the  number  of  heads  and  more  com-  termed  scanner,  sent  a  tabloid  size 
date  no  maior  pact  presentation.  No  deliberate  at-  facsimile  newspaper  called  “The  Radio 
made  in  the  origi-  tempt  at  economy  is  made,  and  ade-  Bee,”  transmitting  news,  pictures  and 
(cess  adopted  Sept,  quate  subheading  of  “streamlined”  comics.  Ideal  production  was  ob- 
itself  is  printing  pages  make  pages  of  the  same  stories  tained  in  the  demonstration.  Me¬ 
lts  and  bouquets  set  in  the  former  fashion  appear  Clatchy  officials  said,  with  both  send- 
iers.  chaotic,  a  study  of  dummy  pages  and  er  and  receiver  under  the  same  roof, 

n  technique  and  •'cgular  editions  as  made  up  during  Broadcast  facsimile  transmission 

ather  than  in  type  ^  trial  period  revealed.  -^jU  jjg  tested  between  1  and  6  a.m. 

type  of  head  style  Some  revisions  of  handling  copy  daily  to  a  limited  number  of  homes 
nline  newspapiers  are  expected  as  the  process  is  devel-  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  each  station 
oped.  Flush  setting  of  heads  to  the  later  in  the  year.  Facsimile  machines 
ation  of  the  news  ^®^t  saves  the  copy  desk  workers  a  bit  use  paper  8^^  inches  by  12  inches  and 
live  slant  applied  time,  which  is  being  used  toward  require  20  minutes  to  send  a  page. 


Don't  Be  Misled! 


Circulation 
for  August 


Merely  being  listed  as  a  Daily  is 
no  indication  that  a  newspaper 
leads  its  field. 

The  CHAT  is  a  “country  weekly” 
in  the  city  and  proud  of  it.  It  is 
the  “old  home  paper”  to  thousands 
who  still  live  in  the  Bushwick  Sec¬ 
tion  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where 
it  started  38  years  ago  and  to  thou¬ 
sands  more  who  have  moved  into 
other  sections  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens  which  it  now  covers. 

I’or  space  and  rates  write  the  Chat 
Office  1-1-16-18  Weirfield  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  or  American  Press 
Association,  22.5  West  39th  Street, 
New  York. 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  .August,  1938. 


August  circulation  of  The  Sunday 
Sun  averaged  208,413  per  Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Somr-wlii-re  in  the  U.  S..  preferably  in 
ihe  Kast  there  is  an  owner  of  a  daily 
new-spaiier  whose  paiicr  is  not  making 
nioni-y  an.l  who  nectis  a  General  Man¬ 
ager,  a  Publisher  to  do  the  job.  Here 
IS  a  m.m  who  is  now  cmplo.ve<l  earning 
?10.0()0  who  can  do  the  job.  Age  46. 
--  years  in  present  position,  can  stay 
?s  long  as  wants  hut  desires  to  do  the 
t'npossihle  and  make  name  lor  himself. 

4.30.1,  Editor  &  riibllsher. 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
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lowa-Illinois 
Plan  Endorsed 
At  Chicago  Meet 

125  Publishers  and 
"Specials"  Set  Ad  Program 
in  Motion 

Chicago.  Sept.  7 — A  sales  confer¬ 
ence  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  with  their  special  rep¬ 
resentatives  was  held  here  today  for 
the  puroose  of  setting  in  motion  the 
lowa-Illinois  five-point  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  national  advertising.  More 
than  125  publishers  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  attended  the  session. 

The  group  endorsed  the  general  ma¬ 
chinery  set  up  to  make  the  plan  effec¬ 
tive,  including  the  “Dope  Book”  and 
operating  forms,  which  were  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  gathering  by  Harold  J. 
Rowe  of  the  Ambro  Advertising 
Agency,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Loomis  Presides 

Lee  Loomis,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  who  presided,  defined 
salesmanship  as  “an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains”  and  urged  publish¬ 
ers  to  follow  the  plan  as  outlined. 
Clare  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette, 
president  of  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  described  the  plan  as  a  vehicle 
for  better  service  to  publishers  and 
advertisers.  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  League,  declared 
success  of  the  program,  involving  74 
dailies,  depends  on  aggressiveness  and 
co-operation  of  publishers  and  their 
representatives. 

Mr.  Todd  emphasized  the  purpose  of 
the  frequency  discount  plan  is  not  to 
make  advertising  cheaper  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  to  make  it  more  productive 
through  a  consistent  use  of  black  and 
white  space  in  newspapers.  The  five- 
point  I  &  I  plan  includes:  (1)  Uniform 
market  information;  (2)  Standardized 
merchandising  co-operation;  (3)  Fre¬ 
quency  discoimts  on  national  sched¬ 
ules,  based  on  a  sliding  volume  scale 
for  13.  26  and  52  weekly  consecutive 
insertions;  (4)  Uniform  consumer  sur¬ 
veys;  (5)  Uniform  retail  trade  re¬ 
ports. 

Several  publishers  and  representa¬ 
tives  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  program. 
E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat 
and  Times,  declared:  “We  publishers 
have  been  telling  advertising  agencies 
what  we  won’t  do,  now  under  this 
plan  we  are  telling  them  what  we  will 
<Io.”  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal,  termed  the  plan 
“the  first  manifestation  of  a  truly 
united  front”  on  the  part  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 


papers,  including  the  News-Leader. 

On  August  23.  24  and  25,  the  News- 
Leader  printed  stories  and  pictures 
showing  the  extent  of  gambling  at 
the  seaside  resort.  These  revealed  that 
the  town  was  “wide  open”  for  tsrpes 
of  gambling,  especially  petty  gambling. 
Thereafter  Mayor  Roy  Smith  assailed 
certain  papers  as  “yellow  journals” 
and  Don  Seiwell,  managing  director  of 
the  chamber,  termed  the  stories  unfair 
and  misleading.  The  News-Leader 
wired  Mayor  Smith,  asking  if  he 
wanted  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
pictures  or  stories,  and  he  replied; 
“No  comment.”  It  has  offered  Mr. 
Seiwell  its  columns  to  refute  any  of 
the  facts  presented. 

■ 

Iron  Fireman  Using 
198  Ne'wspapers 

One  of  the  largest  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  programs  ever  conducted  in  the 
heating  field  has  been  announced  by 
the  Iron  Fireman  Manufacturing  Co. 
Concentrated  in  the  autumn  months 
will  be  large-space  advertisements  in 
198  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Although  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  has  been  increased  from  43  in 
1937,  linage  in  individual  newspapers 
is  approximately  the  same  as  last  year. 
Beginning  in  September,  700-line  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  appear  each  week  in 
most  of  the  cities. 

The  hard-hitting  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  move  stokers  in 
September  and  October  and  supple¬ 
ment  a  campaign  in  five  magazines. 

At  the  August  sales  meetings,  Vice- 
President  E.  C.  Sammons  announced 
that  Iron  Fireman  sales  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  topped  the 
same  months  of  1937  by  4.3%.  It  was 
noted  that  1937  was  the  previous  peak 
>'ear. 

“We  have  chosen  newspapers  to  do 
this  heavy-duty  sales  job  because  our 
past  experience  has  shown  that  news¬ 
papers  will  deliver  orders — and  quick¬ 
ly,”  said  Sammons. 

Agency  in  charge  of  the  Iron  Fire¬ 
man  campaign  is  Gerber  &  Crossley, 
Inc.,  Portland. 


transfer  it  to  a  sled  when  they  reached 
the  Arctic  regions.  He  relinquished 
the  project,  however,  and  manufac¬ 
tured  the  Duquesne  automobile  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  the  second  air¬ 
cooled  car  to  be  built  in  this  country. 
He  later  gave  up  his  interests  in  that 
to  go  to  Detroit. 

Joined  Ford  in  1906 

In  1906,  when  Henry  Ford  was  just 
beginning  to  market  his  cars,  Pelletier 
joined  him  as  publicity  manager  and 
secretary,  and  revolutionized  adver¬ 
tising  methods  and  publicity  work  by 
the  means  he  adopt^  to  bring  before 
the  public  Ford’s  name  and  facts 
about  the  “flivver.”  Among  others 
with  whom  Pelletier  was  associated 
in  the  early  days  of  the  automotive 
industry  were  Olds,  Flanders  and 
Everitt. 

He  later  astounded  the  entire  state 
of  Michigan,  including  many  of  his 
friends,  by  making  Michigan  dry.  He 
served  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Michigan  dry  campaign,  which 
parched  that  commonwealth  consider¬ 
ably  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  public  re¬ 
lations  adviser  for  the  Federal  bank 
receivers  in  Detroit  and  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  work  with  this  concern 
became  associate  director  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  in  Mich¬ 
igan.  Ill  health  forced  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  two 
sons,  a  daughter  and  a  brother. 

VANCES  SHARE  ESTATE 

The  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mathilde  Vance,  who  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Herald  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Neu)  Britain  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald,  is  bequeathed  equally 
among  her  three  children,  Johnstone 
Vance,  president  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Robert  C.  Vance,  treasurer  and 
business  manager  and  Mrs.  Agnes 
Vance  Weld,  secretary.  Mrs.  Vance’s 
will  was  admitted  to  probate  Aug. 
18. 


AGENCIES  UNITE 

Raymond  R.  Morgan  Co.,  Holly¬ 
wood  agency,  and  M.  Lewis  Goodkind, 
Chicago  agency,  became  affiliated 
Sept.  1.  The  Chicago  offices  are  now 
known  as  Goodkind  and  Morgan, 
Palmolive  Building,  but  there  will  be 
no  change  in  the  name  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  office. 

25  YEARS  WITH  U.  P. 

Thomas  W.  Ingoldsby,  Ne'oraska 
manager  for  United  Press,  recently 
celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  with 
that  service.  He  is  the  oldest  bureau 
manager  in  pioint  of  service  with  U.P. 


©bituarp 


CLAUDE  MANN,  60,  publisher  and 
editor,  Malvern  (Ark.)  Meteor- 
Journal  the  past  35  years,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
Association,  died  Sept.  4  in  that  city 
following  a  stroke. 

Charles  H.  Lincoln,  67,  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Post,  for  more  than  25 
years  and  before  that  its  city  editor, 
Sunday  editor  and  managing  editor, 
died  Sept.  4  as  he  was  preparing  to 
leave  on  his  vacation. 


Ben  J.  Bennett,  84,  editor.  Mineral 
Point  (Wis.)  Tribune  for  the  past  50 
years,  died  at  his  home  Aug.  27  after 
a  week’s  illness.  He  started  his 
career  as  an  apprentice  on  the  Tribune 
69  years  ago.  The  paper  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1847  and  since  then  has  been 
in  the  control  of  two  families,  George 
Bliss’s  and  Bennett’s. 

Mrs.  Elma  A.  Taylor,  51,  assistant 
editor  and  business  manager,  Hamlin 
(W.  Va.)  Democrat,  since  1919,  died 
Aug.  28.  Her  husband,  Lee  Taylor, 
who  is  editor  of  the  Democrat,  sur¬ 
vives. 

Joseph  Marshall,  78,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  old  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph,  died  Sept.  3  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  of  heart  disease. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delvhia  Evening  Bulletin  staff  since 
1918. 

Willard  M.  Burgett,  63,  for  many 
years  sports  writer  for  the  old  Pitf.s- 
burgh  Post,  specializing  in  harness 
horse  racing,  died  at  his  home  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  on  S^t.  1. 

Waldemar  Young,  60,  screen  writer 
and  former  newspaper  man,  died  Aug. 
30,  at  the  Hollywood,  Cal.,  Hospital  of 
pneumonia.  He  entered  newspaper 
work  in  San  Francisco,  did  a  column, 
“Bits  of  Color  Aroimd  the  Town”  for 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
drama  critic  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  before  going  to  Hollywood, 
in  1917. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Brooks  Thompson 
McKelway,  81,  widow  of  Dr.  St.  Clair 
McKelway,  former  editor  of  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  died  Sept.  4,  at  her  home 
in  Brooklyn,  following  several  years 
of  invalidism. 

Col.  Howard  H.  Derr,  74,  who 
worked  for  47  years  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  until  his  retirement  last 
year,  died  Sept.  4,  at  his  home  in 
Germantown,  Pa.,  of  a  kidney  ailment 
Regarded  as  an  authoritative  writer 
on  Pennsylvania  political  history,  he 
started  his  career  in  his  ’teens,  becom¬ 
ing  financial  editor  of  Philadelphia 
Call  at  the  age  of  20.  Subsequently 
he  served  on  the  Philadelphia  Times. 
News  and  Inquirer  before  joining  the 
Record  in  1890.  He  received  the  hon¬ 
orary  title  of  “Colonel”  from  Gov. 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  on  whose  staff  he 
served  45  years  ago.  Two  sisters  sur¬ 
vive. 

Captain  Samuel  A’Court  Ashe.  97. 
former  newspaper  publisher,  who  in 
1879  purchased  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Observer  and  consolidated  it  with  the 
Raleigh  News  two  years  later  and 
finally  sold  it  in  1894,  died  Sept.  31  of 
injuries  suffered  in  a  fall.  The  acci 
dent  occurred  at  his  residence  in 
Raleigh. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Several  suggestions  were  made  re¬ 
garding  ways  of  improving  the  plan 
and  these  were  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  for  further  consideration 
and  recommendation. 

■ 

Mayor  Asks  A<d  Users 
To  Boycott  Newspapers 

Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  6— Virginia 
Beach’s  chamber  of  commerce,  piqued 
by  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader’s 
recent  series  of  article  on  gambling  at 
the  resort,  has  urged  the  town’s  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  retaliate.  In  its  All-Beach 
News  Letter,  datelined  Aug.  29,  the 
chamber,  under  a  “Note  to  Adver- 
ti.sers,”  said: 

“It  is  our  suggestion  that  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  consider  this  poorly  timed 
and  definitely  unfair  blast  (the  News- 
Leader  series)  when  making  up  their 
advertising  schedules  next  year.” 

Many  cottages  and  hotels  of  the 
lesort  advertise  in  Richmond  news- 


E.  Leroy  Pelletier, 
Pioneer  A<i  Man,  Dies 

E.  Leroy  Pelletier,  72,  Henry  Ford’s 
first  advertising  manager  and  widely 
known  in  advertising  circles  died  Sept. 
5,  in  the  Hem-y  Ford  Hospital,  Detroit, 
of  a  heart  ailment.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital  June  17. 

Born  in  Houlton,  Me.,  as  a  young 
man  he  was  sent  to  the  Klondike  in 
1897  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  to  cover  the 
gold  rush.  He  was  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  to  reach  there,  filing  graphic 
stories  of  the  stampede.  He  also  had 
a  genius  for  finance  and  while  in  Daw¬ 
son  City,  he  founded  the  Yukon  Mine 
Exchange  and  it  was  creditably  re¬ 
ported  that  he  .sold  one-third  of  the 
entire  Yukon  district. 

Following  his  trip  to  the  Klondike, 
he  invented  an  air-cooled  car  with 
which  he  and  a  friend  planned  to 
reach  the  North  Pole,  intending  to 
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West,  Campbell  Join 
K.  C.  Journal-Post 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  8 — J.  W. 
West,  until  last  week  managing  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  and 
Brewster  P.  Campbell,  formerly  fea- 


Russell  H.  Miles  Orville  S.  McPherson 

ture  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  have 
joined  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  in  an 
executive  capacity  in  the  editorial  de- 
parment,  but  no  titles  have  been  as¬ 
signed,  according  to  Russell  H.  Miles, 
vice-president  and  general  manager, 
who  recently  purchased  the  daily  with 
Orville  S.  McPherson,  newspaper 
analyst,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Direction  of  news  and  feature  work 
will  be  divided  between  Campbell, 
West  and  J.  C.  Johnsen,  present  news 
editor  of  the  Journal-Post. 

Campbell  and  West  are  additions  to 
the  executive  staff,  not  replacements. 
Miles  said.  These  are  the  only  addi¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  to  staff 
under  the  new  ownership.  No  changes 
have  been  made  in  personnel. 

The  racket-busting  campaign  for 
which  Journal-Post  received  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners  Award  in  July  will 
be  continued  aggressively  and  no 
major  changes  in  news  content  or 
makeup  are  anticipated  until  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  newspaper’s  operation  and 
market,  according  to  Miles. 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Sept.  8— J.  W.  West 
has  been  succeeded  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  Times  by  Julian  Kraw- 
check,  formerly  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Agencies,  Advertisers 
Report  on  Business 

continued  from  page  8 


Lee  Anderson,  president,  Lee  An¬ 
derson  Advertising  Co.,  Detroit:  “I 
think  it  is  early  to  predict  a  degree  of 
advertising  expansion.  Chrysler  will 
show  its  customary  vigor  in  its  1939 
announcement  program  using  a  wide 
list  of  national  magazines,  newspapers 
and  outdoor  in  anticipation  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  public  demand.  All  dealers 
are  predicting  a  big  year  for  new  cars.” 

Wni-iAM  H.  Long.  Jr., chairman, Dore- 
mus  &•  Co.,  New  York:  “In  times  such 
"s  we  have  been  and  are  going  through 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  prophecies 
would  be  hazardous.  However  there 
Was  a  marked  pick-up  in  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  in  June  and  July.  Although 
the  u'ual  seasonal  falling  off  occurred 
in  August,  early  September  shows 
signs  of  substantial  improvement.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  present 
m-rket  holds  up,  there  should  be  an 
increasing  number  of  new  securities 
issues  offered  to  the  public.  Also 
sentiment  has  definitely  improved  in 
Wall  Street. 

“The  placing  of  loans  privately  with 
insurance  companies  will  undoubtedly 
have  some  adverse  effect  on  financial 
advertising  volume  should  this  prac¬ 
tice  accelerate  and  continue  indefin¬ 
itely. 

“In  conclusion,  the  outlook  for  our 


commercial  advertising,  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  centered  in  our  New  England 
office  at  the  present  time,  is  extremely 
bright.  Inquiries  from  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  in  connection  with  their 
plans  for  fall  advertising  are  greater 
than  ever  before.” 

MORE  SCHENLEY  ADS 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Sept.  8 — Sales  executives 
of  Schenley  Distributors  Inc.,  attend¬ 
ing  a  national  conference  here  today, 
reported  a  definite  rise  in  general 
business  conditions  throughout  the 
country  and  approved  plans  for  ex¬ 
panded  advertising  activity  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  Walter  R. 
Greenlee,  director  of  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising,  announced  a  definite  need  for 
greater  Schenley  advertising,  partic¬ 
ular  in  newspapers.  Previously  stip¬ 
ulated  expenditures  will  be  expanded 
to  keep  pace  with  expanding  business 
conditions,  Mr.  Greenlee  stated.  De¬ 
tails  will  be  announced  following  the 
five-day  sales  conference. 

■ 

I.  EDWARD  PHELAN 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Sept.  8 — Funeral 
services  for  J.  Edward  Phelan,  founder 
of  the  Bridgeport  Star,  will  be  held 
here  on  Satimday.  Mr.  Phelan,  who 
was  58,  died  last  night  after  a  long 
illness.  Mr.  Phelan  once  operated  an 
advertising  agency.  In  1918  he 
founded  the  Star,  which  was  later 
sold.  It  was  combined  with  the 
Bridgeport  Times  in  1925.  Surviving 
Mr.  Phelan  are  his  wife  and  daughter. 


CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Advertising — Home  Study 

The  advertising  minded  newspaper  man  is 
qiialiiird  to  m.skp  the  most  money.  Many 
have  graduated  from  thi.s  long  established 
sehool.  Common  school  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 
home  study  course  and  requirements. 
Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising,  3601 
Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2926,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Business  Opportunities 


To  a  publisher  who  desires  to  purchase 
competing  newspaper,  or  property  in  an¬ 
other  city,  1  can  offer  a  sound,  interest¬ 
ing  proposal.  Can  arrange  financing.  Your 
reply  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  con¬ 
fidence.  Ask  for  interview.  Address  Box 
4282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Wlien  You  Buy  or  Sell  a  | 
I  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTY  | 
I  Erili.';!  I  lie  Aid  of  Our  | 

I  Brokerage  Service  | 

I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  j 

I  OOBPOBATTOM  | 

I  L.  Parke  Likely,  Pres.  | 

I  1707  Times  Bldg.,  New  York  | 

I  1 

^wimnwaiuiiiiiiiiiiiiwiiiuiuiiuiuiiiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiiriiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir^ 


Circulation  Promotion 


More  money  for  newspaper  and  magazines 
from  mail  subscrijitions.  Certified  Circu¬ 
lation  Co..  P.  O.  Box  1974,  Knoxville. 
Teiin. 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  -^elf-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PAKTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Two-thirds  of  All  U.  S.  Industrial  invest¬ 
ment  since  1934  has  been  made  in  tb^ 
South.  This  region’s  advantages  in  re¬ 
sources,  climate  and  labor  insure  rapid 
development.  Aubrey  Harwell,  Newspaper 
Broker  (18  years  senior  member  Harwell 
&  Cannon,  N.  Y.),  2026  4tb  Ave.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP'N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


California  Weekly  $5,500  Terms; 
CalUornia  Weekly  $18,000  Half  Cash; 
California  Daily  $42,500  Half  Cash; 
CalUornia  DaUy  $60,000  All  Cash; 
Oregon  Daily  $125,000  Half  Cash; 
Write  me.  I  will  help  you  get  located  in 
the  West.  Arthur  \V.  Slypes,  Mills 
Tower  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Daily  in  extraordinary  healthful  small 
western  city,  excellently  situated.  In¬ 
quiries  should  have  $15,000  cash.  Box 
4312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Unusual  chance  to  own  pro.sperous  Penn¬ 
sylvania  new.-ipaper;  unique  plan  assures 
success ;  newspaper  bent  needed ;  experi¬ 
ence  not  essential;  takes  $165,000.  Box 
4320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Plant  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Completely  equipped,  operating 
job  printing  plant.  Present  volume  now 
$12,000  annual.  Owners  operating  news¬ 
paper  and  want  to  devote  entire  time  to 
newspaper.  Under  good  management  job 
shop  .should  gross  $20,000.  Two  Kluge 
automatics,  linotype,  stitcher.  folder, 
Whitlock  cylinder,  two  open  presses,  am¬ 
ple  type  and  usual  auxiliary  equii>ment. 
Priced  at  $5,000.  This  is  an  ojtpor- 
tiinity  for  someone  with  MONEY  only. 
Located  in  Indiana.  B'urther  details  upon 
request.  Write  Box  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertising 


Advertising  Executive — 39  years  old;  18 
years’  experience,  seeks  new  connection 
as  advertising  manager  of  daily  paper. 
Present  position  12  years.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  record.  Write  Box  4277,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  able  to  take  complete 
charge  local,  national,  classified.  Good 
record.  13  years  experience  on  outstand¬ 
ing  Midwest  Dailies.  Now  employed, 
seeks  change.  Prefer  daily  in  city  10, 
000  to  20,000.  31  years  old,  married. 

Box  4314,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor  with  excellent  sales 
record  on  classified  staff  of  New  York 
paper  wants  job  offering  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  newspaper  business. 
Training  and  opportunity  foremost  con¬ 
siderations.  College  graduate;  22;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  4301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Aggres  Ive  ambitious  advertising  manager- 
solicitor  small  daily  wants  to  make 
change.  Age  35.  Married.  Two  children. 
14  years  sales  experience  newspaper  and 
trade  paper.  Outstanding  record.  Willing 
accept  reasonable  salary  to  prove  ability. 
Box  4294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situationf  Wantud 

CircnlatioD 


Circulation  Manager — Will  lease  circulation 
small  daily  or  handle  on  salary  and 
bonus  arrangement.  Welcome  talking  it 
over  with  publisher  whose  problems  are 
’’tough.”  Will  put  run-down  depart¬ 
ment  in  top  shape  and  make  money  for 
both  publisher  and  myself.  Excellent 
references  and  out  standing  record  of 
results.  Prefer  West  Coast. 

Box  4248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Capable  of  producing 
results  where  several  years  experience, 
aggressiveness  and  bard  work  are  re¬ 
quired.  Good  record  and  references.  Write 
for  details.  Box  4284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
Editorial 

City  Editors:  I  need  a  job!  You  need  good 
all  around  man  (23,  experienced)  Let’s 
go  places.  Box  4317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COME  AND  GET  IT — 

GOOD  PRESS  CAMERA- 

GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHER  THROWN  IN— 

Here  is  an  experienced  combination  cam¬ 
eraman-writer  available  at  once.  Ex- 
pi-rienced  daily,  semi-weekly,  weekly, 
syndicate.  Make  good  combination  sports 
editor — staff  cameraman.  Has  own 
Speed  Graphic  camera,  knows  how  to 
use  it.  No  genius,  Imt  guarantee  effi¬ 
ciency  Married,  seeks  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  4310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor,  mature,  widely  experienced,  capable 
news  management,  editorial  writing,  now 
employed  city  25,000,  seeks  job  account 
reorganization.  Available  now.  Box  4288, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer — Thoroughly  capable,  pro¬ 
gressive.  Posted  both  U.  S.  and  world 
affairs.  Available  through  merger.  Can 
show  work  recently  done.  Fine  references. 
Box  4212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Lad,  23,  with  unreasonable  daily  longing 
for  food,  wants  editorial  work.  College 
graduate.  Publicity  experience.  Box  a 
4306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photographer — experienced;  news  publicity. 
3  years  with  picture  agency.  Age  25. 
Magazine  photography  preferred.  Box 
4264,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


Reporter-Photographer,  assistant  editor, 

wants  permanent  connection.  Prefer 

middle-atlantic  states.  College  background; 
age  27 ;  married.  Good  recommendations. 
Will  be  “out”  the  17th  because  of  staff 
cuts.  Box  4302,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter-photographer,  29,  married,  5  yra. 
experience,  excellent  references,  wants 
position  publicity  or  advertising.  Box 
4265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter — Roto  Man,  college  education,  24. 
single.  2  years’  experience,  excellent  gen¬ 
eral  liackground,  best  references.  Avail¬ 
able  to  daily,  press  association  anywhere 
at  modest  wage.  Box  4308,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


War  Correspondent,  two  years  Spanish 
War,  bylined  by  largest  agency,  rounded 
European- American  experience,  superla¬ 
tive  recent  references,  thirty  two  years 
old,  wants  to  know  what  good  it  did 
him.  Where,  what,  unmatters.  Reply 
Box  4311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  college  man  desires  all-round  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  established  mid-west  daily. 
Experience:  7  years  circulation.  2  years 
pre.ss  photography  (thorough  knowledge 
of  engraving).  Can  also  write  ad-copy 
and  handle  news-stories.  Now  employed 
as  circulation  manager.  Salary  expected 
$.50  week.  Box  4313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  man,  now  employed,  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  beginning  .January  1,  1939,  with 

weekly,  semi-weekly  or  small  daily.  Five 
years’  experience  in  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  leading  New  York  daily;  also 
some  editorial  experience.  Plans  to  pur¬ 
chase  small  newspaper  eventually;  now 
seeking  experience  in  that  field.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  publisher  planning  to 
retire,  seeking  able  manager  to  carry  on. 
Salary:  living  wage  for  self  and  wife. 
Box  4318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  woman,  experienced  reporter;  ex¬ 
cellent  training;  smooth  writing  style. 
Capable  of  assuming  both  social  and  fes 
ture  duties  on  the  smaller  sheet.  Prolific 
in  ideas.  Free  to  go  anywhere.  References. 
Box  4292,  Editor  Ic  Pnblisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mechanical 


Stereotype  Foreman  —  experienced.  Wide 
background;  quick;  accurate.  Sma  1  or 
large  city — easy  to  contact.  Confidence 
fully  re.^'pected.  Box  4309,  Kditor  & 
Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery  For  Sate 


For  Sale — Five  new  improved  linotype 
thermostats  and  gas  burners.  Just  re¬ 
moved  from  new  linotype  machines  for 
different  heating  elements.  Never  used. 
Co.st  new  $70.00.  Will  sell  for  $40.00 
each.  Standard  Times,  Mercury,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 


For  Sale: — 2 — Model  5  Linotypes,  equipped 
with  single  90  channel  magazine  and  gas 
put — at  a  bargain.  The  Evansville  Press, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


32  Page,  4  Deck.  2  Plate  Wide,  Goss 
Stereotype  Press,  Column  Length  21 
inches.  Also  Westingbouse  Electric  Drive, 
with  40  horsepower  motor.  Csn  be  seen 
in  operation  until  Sept.  5,  1938. 


Price  Press . $2,000.00 

Electric  Equipment .  500.00 


HIGH  POINT  ENTERPRISE 
High  Point.  N.  C. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Prctt 

Unpopalarity 
Not  Now 


"ASSAILED  ON  ALL  sides  ...  the 

press  gets  little  support  from  the 
public.  I  don’t  remember  ever  feel¬ 
ing  so  strongly  as  I 
do  today  that  I  be¬ 
long  to  a  very  un¬ 
popular  profession."’ 
The  quotation  is  from 
an  address  by  Tom 
Clarke,  former  London  editor,  now 
director  of  practical  journalism  in 
King's  College.  University  of  London, 
speaking  recently  in  Minneapolis. 

We  wonder.  As  far  back  as  our 
memory  goes,  and  projected  many 
years  farther  back  by  reading,  we 
note  a  contemporary  antagonism  to 
newspapers  and  newspaper  people. 
The  pioneer  printers  of  300  years  ago 
were  unpopular  with  the  rulers,  who 
regarded  them  as  potential  sources  of 
sedition — which  can  be  roughly  trans¬ 
lated  as  “trouble  for  those  in  power.” 
That  was  true  both  in  England  and 
in  the  Colonies. 

The  press  of  the  early  days  of  the 
United  States  was  damned  by  church¬ 
men  as  Godless  and  leading  to  God¬ 
lessness;  by  the  politicians,  and  by  its 
own  members,  who  brought  expert 
eyes  to  bear  on  each  others’  jjerform- 
ances.  Not  many  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  read  the  newspapers  of  150  years 
ago.  because  presses  couldn’t  turn  out 
many  copies  and  paper  wasn’t  avail¬ 
able  for  much  more  than  their  capac¬ 
ity 

A  bit  more  than  a  century  ago  James 
Gordon  Bennett’s  New  York  Herald 
turned  on  its  contemporaries  a  searing 
stream  of  criticism  which  has  not  been 


matched  even  by  the  Mintons  or  by 
Gen.  Johnson  in  his  best  NR  A  form. 
The  blanket  sheets  of  1830  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  popular  journals.  The  big¬ 
gest  in  New  York  probably  did  not 
top  10,000  circulation.  They  had  no 
comics,  no  bathing  beauties,  no  sex 
yams.  They  ignored  police  news. 
■Hiey  spoke  for  the  big  business  of 
their  day  and  reflected  its  quarrels. 
They  had  no  use  for  the  infant  labor 
movement.  Horace  Greeley,  who  did 
not  arrive  in  New  York  until  1841, 
probably  introduced  the  first  notes  of 
social  consciousness  into  metropolitan 
journalism,  and  we  can  guess  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  prime  nut  by  down¬ 
town  Manhattan. 

Intensely  political  was  the  press 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  a  reader  to¬ 
day  can  find  in  many  journals  of  the 
Seventies,  celebrated  for  their  high 
tone,  little  temperate  comment  in  line 
with  the  verdict  of  history.  They 
were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
ultra-conservatives  upon  whom  Ben¬ 
nett  had  poured  his  Caledonian  wrath. 

Not  until  James  E.  Scripps,  the  ar¬ 
rival  near  1880  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  Vic¬ 
tor  F.  Lawson  and  Melville  E.  Stone, 
to  be  followed  shortly  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  did  American  journalism 
enter  upon  its  modem  jxipular  phase. 
*  *  * 


CURIOUSLY,  these  men  aimed  at 
creating  newspapers,  netcspapers 
which  could  be  read  by  anyone  with 
a  common  school  ed- 
Thymbnail  ucation.  The  restilt 

of  a  of  their  efforts  has 

Holf  Century  which 

for  20  years  or  more 
has  been  damned  as 
"commercialized.”  Tliey  had  no  truck 
with  the  politics  that  was  the  mainstay 
of  their  immediate  predecessors.  They 
could  make  some  money,  enough  to 
live  on,  with  what  were  mass  circu¬ 
lations  for  the  day,  of  four-page  pa¬ 
pers  at  a  cent  a  copy.  Stone  and 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Lawson  introduced  the  penny  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  did  Scripps  to  Cleveland. 
They  had  to  import  the  coppers  by 
hundredweights  to  assure  a  sufficient 
currency  to  sell  their  t)enny  papers. 

"Commercialization”  was  a  natural 
sequence.  Retailers  did  not  overlook 
the  possibilities  of  newspapers  with  a 
large  pwpular  distribution.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  cannily  began  the 
practice  of  printing  its  circulation 
daily  and  offering  verification — almost 
a  half-century  before  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  came  into  being. 

So  did  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
which  began  its  present  career  42 
years  ago.  In  many  features,  but  not 
in  all,  the  example  of  these  leaders 
was  imitated  in  many  cities,  creating 
the  modern  evening  newspaper  with 
its  preferential  status  among  adver¬ 
tisers  and  beginning  the  long  eclipse 
of  the  morning  sheets  with  their  pon¬ 
derous  emphasis  on  political  news. 

Forty  years  ago,  Hearst  revolution¬ 
ized  all  concepts  of  journalism,  when 
he  invaded  New  York  to  give  battle 
to  Pulitzer  from  whom  he  had  drawn 
many  of  his  ideas.  You  won’t  find 
much  about  it  in  histories,  but  people 
who  lived  in  New  York  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  can  recall  that  the 
Hearst  papers  (and  the  World)  were 
denounced  from  pulpits,  chastised  in 
resolutions,  barred  from  club  tables, 
and  tossed  into  the  kitchen  fire  by 
furious  parents  when  the  kids  came 
home  with  them. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  about 
the  press  in  recent  years  touches  the 
indignant  warmth  with  which  “yellow 
journalism”  was  received  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Yet  the  outward  forms  intro¬ 
duced  by  Hearst  remain  today  com¬ 
mon  to  most  newspapers.  Evening 
papers  keep  the  eight-column  ban¬ 
ners  which  Hearst  used  to  sell  his 
Journal  in  the  fierce  street  competi¬ 
tion  of  Park  Row,  even  though  the 
bulk  of  evening  paper  circulation  to¬ 
day  is  home-delivered  and  would 
reach  its  destination  if  the  heads  were 
set  in  agate.  Comics,  expanded  sports, 
sob  columns,  and  wherever  an  aspir¬ 
ing  Brisbane  sits,  editorials  in  acro¬ 
batic  type,  remain  from  the  yellow 
days.  TTie  World  and  the  American 
were  absorbed  by  other  papers  in  re¬ 
cent  years  for  reasons  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  their  early  reputations. 

*  *  * 

SO  THE  unpopularity  noted  by  Tom 
Clarke  is  no  new  experience  for 
newspapers.  It  probably  had  more 
justification  in  the 
Where  psst  than  it  has  to- 
the  Odium  there  are 

Originates  similarity 

between  current  crit¬ 
icism  and  that  of  100 
years  ago.  Outstanding  among  pres¬ 
ent  criticisms  is  that  the  press  is  op- 
piosed  to  social  progress.  It  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  traducing  the  national  ad¬ 
ministration  in  editorial  and  news  col- 
unms.  It  is  charged  with  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  interests  of  the  working 
man.  It  is  accused  of  using  headlines 
that  give  casual  readers  impressions 
that  are  not  borne  out  by  Uie  news 
itself.  It  is  accused  of  unduly  violat¬ 
ing  privacy,  and  of  preferring  policy 
news  and  trivia  to  information  that 
the  public  should  have  but  which  has 
no  sales  value. 

There  isn’t  space  this  week  to  look 
at  all  of  these  evidences  of  press  \m- 
popularity,  but  they  may  be  examined 
as  to  general  sources.  Who  are  the 
people  who  are  keeping  critical  guns 
trained  on  journalism? 


First,  there  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  many  lesser  figures 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
said  many  unpleasant  things  to  and 
about  newspapermen,  but  his  thor¬ 
oughly  valid  complaint  is  that  some 
newspapers  and  some  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  edit  news  to  fit  editorial  policies, 
that  there  isn’t  enough  truly  objective 
reporting.  Most  newspapermen  will 
agree  with  those  general  statements, 
though  they  may  not  accept  the  ex¬ 
amples  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  cited 
in  support  of  his  charges  of  distor¬ 
tion. 

Objective  reporting  is  a  will  o’  the 
wisp  that  most  conscientious  reporters 
and  editors  chase  and  seldom  catch, 
human  minds  being  what  they  are. 

Other  Washington  criticisms  are 
generally  less  well  foimded.  The 
flames  raised  early  this  year  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes,  Solicitor  Jackson,  Sen¬ 
ator  Minton,  and  others  have  died 
down,  for  want  of  factual  fuel,  but 
they  can  be  expected  to  rise  again  as 
the  fall  campaign  gets  hotter.  Fore¬ 
most  among  their  assertions,  which 
can  be  disproved  by  any  impartial 
examination  of  newspapers,  is  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  forced  to  use  the 
radio  because  the  press  will  not  per¬ 
mit  its  case  to  be  stated  in  news  col¬ 
umns. 

That  came  up  again  this  week 
at  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania 
campaign. 

*  *  * 


Which  Way 
Lias 

Prograsi? 


OPPOSITION  of  the  press  to  many 
phases  of  the  New  Deal  undoubtedly 
allies  it,  in  many  politically  “liberal” 
minds,  with  the  “eco¬ 
nomic  royalists”  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  Thence  arises 
the  charge  that  the 
newspapers  are  op¬ 
posed  to  social  progress.  It  won’t 
stand  analysis.  Newspapers  are  pub¬ 
lished  and  edited  by  level-headed 
people  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Their 
patronage  is  drawn  from  all  grades  of 
society,  and  a  rich  man  doesn’t  buy 
appreciably  more  newspapers  than  a 
poor  man.  More  than  half  of  the 
total  income  of  newspapers  is  from 
the  sale  of  advertising  space,  and  the 
sale  of  advertising  depends  intrinsic¬ 
ally  upon  the  presence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  people  able  to  buy  adver¬ 
tised  goods.  TTie  more  of  them  there 
are,  the  more  advertising  space  can 
be  sold,  so  that  any  program  designed 
to  improve  the  social  (and  implicitly, 
the  economic)  status  of  a  community 
is  directly  to  the  newspaper’s  advan¬ 
tage. 


Newspapers  have  differed  among 
themselves  and  with  present  political 
leadership  on  programs  which  aimed 
at  economic  stability  and  social  im¬ 
provement.  They  have  condemned 
the  evident  waste  in  efforts  to  relieve 
unemployment.  They  have  con¬ 
demned  political  misuse  of  public  tax 
funds.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
have  underestimated  the  asset  values 
that  have  been  created  and  they  may 
have  overestimated  the  waste.  They 
have  pointed  out  the  perils  of  a  public 
debt  which  has  reached  a  gross  total 
of  nearly  $40,000,000,000  and  of  deficits 
which  show  no  signs  of  abatement. 
They  have  frequently  aroused  political 
anger  by  failing  to  mention  that  the 
gross  debt  figure  will  be  reduced  by 
recoverable  items  and  that  some  of  the 
current  deficit  represents  capital 
items. 


In  the  main,  political  criticism  of  the 
press  stems  from  selfish  motives. 


THE  SAME  can  be  said  in  stronger 
language  of  the  claim  that  labor 
matters  are  not  getting  a  square  deal 


UftUts 

Foster  Distrust 
of  Newspapers 


from  newspapers.  Ex¬ 
amine  those  charges 
carefully  and  it  will 
be  found  that  most 
of  them  have  a  pink¬ 
ish  backgroxmd.  The 
press  has  resisted  the  Wagner  Act, 
and  we  haven’t  a  doubt  that  many  of 
the  changes  in  that  act  suggested  by 
newspapers  and  employers  will  be 
made  before  many  years.  Some  of 
them  must  be  if  the  law  is  to  be  the 
charter  of  liberty  for  labor  that  its 
champions  proclaimed  three  years 
ago.  It  is  an  imperfect  instrument, 
but  only  the  Commvmists  and  shouters 
of  the  CIO  jump  up  and  down  when 
its  amendment  is  mentioned. 

The  leftist  elements,  and  possibly 
the  extreme  fascist  adherents,  seem  to 
be  about  the  only  people  among  us 
with  an  unconfused  view  of  events 
on  the  world  stage.  From  both  ends 
they  are  watching  capitalism  strug¬ 
gling  in  chaos  and  both  are  hoping  to 
pull  their  own  fish  out  of  the  torrent. 


as  a  partner  of  capitalism. 

Throughout  the  labor  movement 
the  Reds  have  sown  distrust  of  the 
press  as  anti-labor.  Completely  ig¬ 
nored  is  the  half-century  of  peaceful 
relations  between  the  majority  of 
daily  newspapers  and  organized  labor 
— a  record  that  few  industries  can 
match.  The  leftists  preach  a  class 
war  and  they  definitely  include  the 
daily  newspapers  as  an  arm  of  the 
“enemy.”  "The  Newspaper  Guild 
thinks  of  its  members  first  as  part  of 
the  labor  movement. 

Typical  of  attacks  on  the  press  from 
this  source  is  a  recent  one  in  the  Guild 
Reporter,  slamming  an  unnamed  re- 
Dorter  on  an  unnamed  “great  Eastern 
newspaper.”  You  needn’t  be  Thurs¬ 
ton  the  Magician  to  deduce  that  Rxis- 
sell  Porter  and  the  New  York  Times 
fit  the  blank  spaces.  The  Times  sent 
Porter  to  San  Francisco  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  to  dig  into  the  complicated 
mess  that  is  "ooiling  between  a  bunch 
of  hard-boiled  employers  and  an 


equally  hard-boiled  group  of  unions. 
The  reporter  is  denoimced  as  “anti¬ 
union,”  his  reports  are  picked  apart 
by  the  guild  commentator  to  prove 
that  they  reflect  an  anti-union  bias. 

We  find  no  anti-union  bias  in  his 
stories.  They  look  like  conscientious 
efforts  to  present  all  sides  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  marked  by  mutual  distrust, 
tactical  jockeying,  provocative  ges¬ 
tures  by  the  employer  groups,  and 
radical  demands  by  newly  organized 
unions,  with  both  sides  bent  on  a  test 
of  strength  preliminary  to  a  finish 
fight.  Die-hard  unionists  don’t  like 
that  kind  of  reporting  and  don’t  prac¬ 
tice  it.  Naturally,  they  see  their  own 
cause  as  thoroughly  right  and  the  op¬ 
position  as  damnably  wrong,  and  we 
suspect  guild  commentators  would  like 
to  get  that  slant  before  the  public. 


We  don’t  see  how  newspapers  can 


accept  that  view  or  anything  like  it. 
There  is  no  place  for  bias,  for  or 
against  organized  labor,  but  a  crying 
need  for  factual  reporting  of  labor  dis¬ 
turbances  and  the  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  produce  them. 

Instead  of  sneering  at  a  newspaper 
which  sends  a  reporter  3,000  miles  to 
get  a  story,  organized  labor  should 
welcome  the  attention  it  is  now  get¬ 
ting,  speak  out  plainly  against  misin¬ 
formation  of  the  public,  but  rejoice 
that  the  old  indifference  to  labor  mat¬ 
ter  is  wholly  in  the  past. 

We  wonder,  however,  whether  the 
bellyachers  of  organized  labor  who 
complain  that  the  press  is  anti-union 
now,  aren’t  the  same  people  who  were 
protesting  once  that  the  newspapers 
ignored  labor.  They  won’t  be  pleased. 


